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Green Mountain 



V ' ery soon, Vermont will begin a year-long celebra- 
tion of its entry into the United States 200 years 
ago. Vermont was the first State to join the original 
13, and the enthusiasm with which it entered the Union 
can be heard in the vigorous toast offered at about that 
time by Captain William Watson of Poultney: 

'To the enemies of our country — may they have cob- 
web breeches, a porcupine saddle, a hard-trotting horse, 
and an etemal joumey!" 

In Rutland a few days after the actual day Vermont's 
statehood became official — March 4, 1791 — a large gath- 
ering of citizens commemorated the event with a series 
of toasts (someone who was present and could still count 
counted 16). It was a joyous moment. 

We may tend to wrap those events of 200 years ago in 
a gauzy nostalgia, but there was very little sentimental 
about the process by which Vermont fought its way into 
the United States. The state's leaders had been petitioning 
the U.S. Congress for nearly 15 years, sińce 1777, for ad- 
mission to the Union, and Vermont's major foe of the day, 
New York State, had repeatedly opposed their plans and 
successfully barred the way. 

But by late 1790, New York was being forced to alter 
its long-standing opposition. For one thing, New York City 
had hopes of becoming the new nation's permanent Cap¬ 
ital, and it felt that Vermont, as another northern neighbor, 
might back its aspirations. 

So, late in 1790, the two States agreed that New York 
would give up her claims to land in Vermont if Vermont 
would pay New York $30,000. The payment was madę, 
and the agreement ended the long and bitter dispute be- 
tween the two States — and paved Vermont's way into the 
Union. In fact, it is only stretching things a little to say 
that Vermont bought its way into the U.S. 

Statehood was a historical watershed for Vermont. Its 
history before March 4, 1791, had been wild and heroic; 
its history afterward was to be relatively settled and ąuiet. 
Prior to becoming a State, Vermont had been a disputed 
battleground where the deed to one's land was often in 
doubt. After statehood, a Vermonter's home was his or her 
castle, and no State held the virtue of private land in higher 
regard. Before joining the Union, Vermont was a stage for 
heroes, for the Allens, the Seth Wamers and Remember 
Bakers who were drawn to the frontier with dreams of 
wealth. After statehood, Vermont was a land of farms and 
villages with strongly egalitarian traditions. 

There simply weren't as many interesting things to fight 
over. Common people's lives became generally better, 


morę prosperous and secure. Vermont ended its days as an 
American frontier and the frontier moved west. 

You might say that YermonCs experience with state¬ 
hood proves once again that heroics make a good story, 
but are not much fun to live through. But in fact, statehood 
was just the beginning for Vermont. 

That's why in this issue of Vermont Life and in our 
issues throughout the impending bicentennial year, we 
will celebrate the 200-plus years of our history. We think 
it all has something to tell us about who we are. 

Our lead story in this issue, "Tuming Points" by Joyce 
Rogers Wolkomir, gives an overview of morę than two 
dozen decisive moments in that history and a feel for how 
they helped shape the Vermont we live in today. Jack 
McKnight's review of Ethan Allen's role as an early Amer¬ 
ican philosopher offers a look at a little recognized aspect 
of Allen's many-sided personality. And two articles fo- 
cusing on 20th century history — Peter Kurth's account 
of Dorothy Thompson's years in Vermont and Jules 01der's 
look at the past and present of the uniąue Mad River Glen 
ski area — give us the sense that history is something that 
continues into the contemporary Vermont we know and 
recognize. 

Finally, let it be said that a bit of nostalgia now and then 
may not be a bad thing. If you'd like to remember your 
rural past this winter, there's no morę enjoyable way to 
do so than to take an old-fashioned sleigh ride. We've got 
several to offer you, starting on page 46. 

A Trailblazer Passes 

One of the pioneers of Vermont skiing — of American 
skiing, for that matter — was Sepp Ruschp, founder of the 
ski school at Stowe's Mount Mansfield, and for years the 
head of the Mount Mansfield Co. Ruschp was a tireless 
promoter and organizer. Flis efforts helped make Stowe 
"The Ski Capital of the East," and his ski-teaching tech- 
niąues and ideas helped make skiing a sport for everyone, 
not just the athletically gifted. 

Ruschp died last June 8 at age 81, and the memoriał 
service celebrating his life was held in an appropriate lo- 
cation — at Cliff House, near the summit of Mount Mans¬ 
field. Morę than 500 people, including many Vermont 
dignitaries, rode the gondolas up the mountain to attend. 
Many were people Ruschp had known and helped along 
the way, such as Olympian Billy Kidd, who grew up in 
Stowe. Another notę of interest: Ruschp's son, Peter, con¬ 
tinues his father's tradition as head of the Mount Mans¬ 
field Ski School. — T.K.S. 
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Timing Points 

Euents That Shaped Vermont 


By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
And the Editors of Yermont Life 



The Flood of 1927, raging through Springfield, above, swept Yermont into the modern age of federal aid and bonding 


?,S NS FL0WER Sh °PPE 

FLOWERS PLANTS BULBS - SEEDS 




% T ~T HAT MADĘ VERMONT? 

% W / Brash heroes, like Ethan Allen, certainly left 
%/%/ their imprint. So did ąuiet heroines, like Clar- 
T T ina Howard Nichols, a women's rights advo- 
cate. Born in 1810, she successfully campaigned for a 
State law permitting married women to own property. 

Sometimes Vermont's destiny changed on the wings 
of war or dramatic revolution — our state's heroic par- 
ticipation in the Civil War, for example. Just as often, 
Vermont's evolution turned on an ordinary technologi- 
cal change such as a new type of milk tank or the ar- 
rival of four-lane highways. 

Other changes have been a matter of the forces of na¬ 
turę exerting themselves — the enormous glacier that 
covered most of Vermont 10,000 years ago and scoured 
the landscape into the land forms we know today, or the 
cold rains of 1927 that brought a flood that drastically 
altered human lives. 

Now, on the eve of Vermont's 200th birthday as a 


State, we at Vermont Life thought it would be interest- 
ing to make an educated guess at identifying the wa- 
tershed events of our 200 years of history. We thought 
that if we could determine what forces created the Yer¬ 
mont we know and love, we might have a better idea of 
how to preserve it for the next 200 years. 

So we asked several experts to look as far back as they 
wished and single out the events that shaped this State. 
Our experts were Michael Sherman, director of the Yer¬ 
mont Historical Society; Weston Cate, former director 
of the historical society; Jean Cate, former curator of the 
VHS museum (she and husband Weston have retired to 
farm in East Montpelier); D. Gregory Sanford, Vermont 
State archivist ; Samuel B. Hand, professor of history at 
the University of Vermont, and Graham S. Newell, a 
former State senator and history professor emeritus from 
Lyndon State College. 

On the following pages, then, we recount the events 
they believe madę Vermont what it is today. 
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8000-7200 B.C.: 
Creation of the 
Champlain Yalley 


modestly named for himself. In an en- 
suing battle, the Frenchmen shot and 
killed two Iroąuois chiefs. That ce- 
mented the alliance between the 
French and the Algonąuins (a confed- 
eration including the Abenaki of Ver- 
mont), but alienated the Iroąuois, who 
eventually aligned themselves with 
the British, setting the stage for the 
French and Indian War. 



1764-1783: The Land 
Grant Wars 

I N 1764, King George III declared 
that New York — not New Hamp- 
shire — owned the wilderness to 
the east of New York. The king set 
New Hampshire's western boundary 
at the Connecticut River's west bank, 
later to be Vermont's eastem border. 

New York announced that settlers 
in the disputed area had to repurchase 
their land. In 1770, after fruitless ne- 
gotiations, the settlers organized the 
guerrillas known as the Green Moun- 
tain Boys. Led by Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner, they expelled New York sher- 
iffs, surveyors and "landjobbers." Out 
of that conflict, the seeds of Vermont's 
own identity were to grow. 


Samuel de Champlain 



T en thousand years ago the mile- 
high glacier covering the Cham¬ 
plain Valley receded and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean rushed in: Vermont 
suddenly had a seacoast. Freed of the 
ice's weight, however, the valley 
slowly rosę, eventually isolating this 
arm of the Champlain Sea and turning 
it into the freshwater Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. Along its shores Paleo-Indians 
settled, the first Vermonters. They 
hunted for caribou and fished, proba- 
bly moving from place to place as the 
seasons and available gamę changed. 

The glacier that created the Cham¬ 
plain Valley also shaped the rest of 
Vermont. It rounded the mountains 
and widened the valleys, making this 
northern land beautiful to look at and 
difficult to wrest a living from. 


1609: New France 

I n 1608, Samuel de Champlain 
founded Quebec, establishing the 
French in North America, ulti- 
mately an important influence on Ver- 
mont. In the summer of 1609, 
Champlain joined an Algonąuin In¬ 
dian war party, off to fight the Iro¬ 
ąuois. In July, Champlain, two other 
Frenchmen and 60 Indians canoed 
down the big lakę that Champlain 


1749: The First Land 
Sale in Vermont 

B enning Wentworth, royal gover- 
nor of colonial New Hampshire, 
decided to pay off his consider- 
able debts by selling land in the wilder¬ 
ness west of his colony. Convincing 
himself that the land belonged to New 
Hampshire, he sold the first "grant" in 
1749, naming it Bennington, after 
himself. By aligning this first grant's 
western boundary with Massachu¬ 
setts' western boundary, he set the 
western border for what would be- 
come Vermont. In the next 15 years, 
Wentworth became rich selling land in 
Vermont for 138 towns, primarily to 
land speculators in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 



Green Mountain Boys hoist a Yorker 
landholder aloft at the Catamount 
Tavern in Bennington. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
MOMENTS 


1666: French establish Fort 
St. Annę, first European set- 
tlement in Vermont, on Isle 
La Motte. 

1737: Ethan Allen bom, 
Litchfield, Connecticut. 

1763: The Rev. Samuel Pe¬ 
ters is said to have chris- 
tened the region "Yerd 



Mont," though the story has 
been challenged often. 

Somewhere, sometime, In¬ 
dians — Vermont's original 
settlers — introduce Europe- 
ans to the making of mapie 
syrup. Since syrup was best 
kept and transported in its 
sugary, crystalline form, the 
process becomes known as 
sugaring. 
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1775: Ethan Allen Captures Fort 
Ticonderoga 


O n May 10, 1775, Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys 
(with Benedict Arnold) cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga, later taking 
the British fort at Crown Point. Allen's 
nighttime raid was an important early 
success for the American forces in the 
Revolution because it delayed the Brit¬ 
ish strategy of attacking the colonies 
from Canada. It also gave Vermont 
school children a patriotic myth of 
their own, Yermonters a secular pa¬ 


tron saint, and Vermont politicians a 
name to invoke, whatever their cause. 
YermonCs military heroism at the Bat- 
tle of Bennington and years later in the 
Civil War contributed much to this 
smali state's high opinion of itself. The 
state's legendary pugnaciousness dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War also fed its 
later image as a rugged land filled with 
feisty individualists who would 
sooner fight than compromise their 
high ideals. 


1777: Founding of the Republic of Yermont 


A Ta constitutional convention in 
Windsor on January 15, 1777, 
Vermont declared itself an in¬ 
dependent republic. For the next 14 
years, sovereign Vermont coined its 
own money, maintained a militia, car- 
ried on foreign trade and naturalized 


foreign citizens. Vermont's constitu- 
tion was the first of any state's to pro- 
hibit slavery and to grant universal 
manhood suffrage. The constitution 
also stated that the private use of prop- 
erty is subordinate to the public good 
when necessary. 


1791: Vermont Joins 
the United States of 
America 

V ermont adopted the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States at Ben¬ 
nington on January 10, and 
became the 14th State on March 4. It 
was a banner year: Ethan Allen's 
brother Ira and the Vermont legisla- 
ture chartered the University of Yer¬ 
mont; Justin Morgan obtained the 
horse that sired the Morgan breed; and 
Vermonter Samuel Hopkins received 
the first U.S. patent. It was for making 
potash — Vermont's first cash crop 
and first export — from the ashes of 
trees settlers burned to elear land. 



1811: Merino Sheep 

W ILLIAM 

Jarvis, of 
Weath- 
ersfield, the U.S. 
consul to Portu¬ 
gal, sent 3,000 of 
that country's hardy merino sheep to 
America in 1811, sending 300 to his 
own farm. The sheep thrived in Yer¬ 
mont. By 1840, the State had six sheep 
per person and an enduring pastorał 
tradition. Woolen mills sprang up. The 
opening of the West's superior grazing 
land and abolition of protective tariffs 
killed Vermont's sheep industry by 
1870, but farmers switched to dairy 
cows. In 1869, Vermont founded the 
first State dairy association and built 
America^ first silos. By the 1920s, 
Vermont was the only State with morę 
cattle than people, and the bovines' 
numerical superiority lasted until 
1963. 


c 


1766: Probable datę of 
Ethan Allen's first visit to 
the New Hampshire grants. 
In 1770 he was named agent 
to handle legał defense of 
the grants against New York. 

July 1771: Green Mountain 
Boys send their first New 
York sheriff packing. 

March 1775: Westminster 
Massacre — New York sher¬ 
iff and deputies kill two 


men among a group protest- 
ing New York's jurisdiction 
over the New Hampshire 
r Ą T E grants. 
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July 2, 1777: Constitution 
of Republic of Vermont 
adopted, Windsor. 


The Stella 
Quarta Decima, 
minted by the 
Republic of Yermont. 

VHS 



July 7, 1777: Colonial 
troops, fleeing British sol- 
diers who took Mount Inde- 
pendence in Orwell, fight 
the Battle of Hubbardton. 

August 16, 1777: Battle of 
Bennington — American 
forces from New Hampshire 
and Vermont defeat force of 
Hessians, thwarting the 
British attempt to reach 
arms stored in Bennington 
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1837: French Canada Rebels 
Against British Rule 


1820-1850: The 
Great Emigration 

I n the 1820s, Vermonters began mi- 
grating west, helped by the 1823 
opening of the Champlain Canal, 
connecting Lakę Champlain to New 
York's waterways — especially the 
Erie Canal, which opened in 1825. 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
settlers shipped back produce via the 
canal system, which ultimately un- 
dermined YermonCs economy: Be- 
cause of Vermont's short growing 
season, Green Mountain farmers 
could buy grain morę cheaply from the 
West than from their neighbors. 

The early exodus began a tradition 
that would plague Vermont. The State 
became known as an exporter of 
youth. Between 1850 and 1900, two of 
every five Vermonters left the State. 
By 1880 it was reckoned that morę 
than 50 percent of all persons born in 
Vermont lived elsewhere. With the 
loss of many of its energetic young 
people to the booming West, Ver- 
mont's population became static. In 
the 1960s and 70s, however, its rural 
isolation would become a magnet for 
disenchanted urbanites. 


I n that year, Vermont's legislature 
invited rebelling Quebec to join 
Vermont. When the revolt failed, 
many French-Canadians immigrated 
to the State, and the first French-lan- 
guage newspaper in the United States 
was established in Burlington. After 
the Civil War, morę French-Canadians 


followed the earlier immigrants, many 
coming to join relatives in Vermont. 
Today French surnames are common 
throughout the State. Morę than half 
of St. Johnsbury's citizens are of 
French-Canadian descent, and French- 
Canadians constitute Vermont's larg- 
est ethnic group. 



Pitfalls of progress: two died when the West River trestle near Brattleboro collapsed in 1886. 





1848-49: The Coming of the Railroads 


I n 1848, Vermont's first railroad be¬ 
gan rolling, from White River Junc- 
tion to Bethel. In 1849, the Rutland 
and Burlington Railroad connected 
Burlington to Boston. To celebrate, a 
train of 300 Burlingtonians met a train 
of 1,000 Bostonians at Windsor, with 
the town supplying fireworks. Prolif- 
erating railroads spęd perishable Ver- 
mont produce — such as dairy 
products — to such major markets as 
Boston. 

The impact of the railroads on the 


developing society in the Green 
Mountains was immense. Three rail¬ 
road presidents became govemors. 
Thousands of Irish immigrant railroad 
workers settled in Vermont. The rail¬ 
roads also spurred the marble, granite, 
and siatę industries, attracting immi¬ 
grants from Italy, Spain, Greece, Scot¬ 
land, Wales, Sweden, Poland, Russia, 
and Germany. Railroads brought in 
cheap wares that undersold Vermont 
products. But they also brought the 
first tourists to the Green Mountains. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN MOMENTS 


and contributing to the ma¬ 
jor British defeat at Saratoga 
in October. 

March 3, 1778: Thomas 
Chittenden elected first gov- 
ernor of Vermont; he served 
18 years as govemor of the 
republic and the State. 

March 12, 1778: First Ver- 
mont General Assembly 
convenes, Windsor. 



Thomas Chittenden 


1779: First protection of 
Vermont's deer herd; hunt- 
ing closed from Jan. 10 to 
June 10. 

Oct. 16, 1780: British and 
Indians raid Royalton, kill- 
ing five settlers, including 
Giles Gibb, said to be the 
author of the lyrics to "Yan- 
kee Doodle." 

1785: First marble ąuarry in 
North America, Dorset. 


1789: Ethan Allen, 52, dies 
at his home in Burlington^ 
Intervale. 

1790: Vermont's population 
is 85,425. Seventy-five per¬ 
cent of its land is wooded. 

1791: Town of Braintree of- 
fers a bounty of six pence 
for each apple tree planted. 
Justin Morgan brings his 
soon-to-be-famous horse to 
Yermont. 
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1852: Prohibition 








"Y 'termont outlawed the sale of al- 
\ / coholic beverages, and kept pro- 

V hibition on the books for half a 
century. There seems to be little doubt 
that Vermonters with a thirst could 
find a drink, however, sińce there are 
many records of citizens angrily pro- 
testing local failure to enforce the tem- 
perance laws. 

Prohibition had an unexpected side 
effect: One reason industry avoided 
Vermont was that it was difficult to 
attract workers to a State where they 
could not have their beer. The issue 
was a remnant of Puritanism that 
helped keep Vermont rural throughout 
the 19th century. New Hampshire, 
New York and Massachusetts, with no 
prohibition laws, were morę attractive 
to industry, as well as to tourists. 

Toward the end of the century, pres- 
sure against the temperance laws be- 
gan to mount. In 1902, local option 
was allowed — towns could vote to be 
either "wet" or "dry." Vermont still 
has five dry towns: Athens, Baltimore, 
Holland, Maidstone, and Weybridge. 


u 

r. 
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1861-65: The Civil War 


V ermont was the first State to of- 
fer troops to President Lincoln 
in 1861. In emergency session, 
the legislature pledged $500,000 to the 
cause, but when a member shouted 
"Make it a million!" they did. No 
other State gave that much. Vermont's 
315,000 people provided 35,000 sol- 
diers. Five thousand were killed, and 
another 5,000 were disabled. One day's 
battle alone, at the Wilderness, in Vir- 
ginia, cost 1,000 Vermont men. The 
only Confederate attack north of 
Pennsylvania was the October 1864 
raid on banks in St. Albans. The bank 


robbers, who were Confederate sol- 
diers, madę off with about $200,000. 
They were eventually captured in 
Canada, but were freed by that country 
after it was decided that their raid was 
an act of war. 

Having seen the larger world during 
the war, many Vermont soldiers never 
returned. Farms declined because a 
generation of sons were dead or gone. 

Veterans who did return joined the 
politically potent Grand Army of the 
Republic. Eleven veterans, wearing 
the red GAR button, became gover- 
nors. Yermont was solidly Republican. 


1922: Yermont's First Radio Station 


r [E state's first radio station, Bur¬ 
lington^ WCAX, grew from 
roots in the UVM Radio Club 
to make its first broadcasts in 1922 as 
an arm of the university's extension 
service. (Its cali letters stood for "Col¬ 
lege of Agricultural Extension.") The 


station went commercial in 1931 
when it was sold. In 1954 WCAX-TY 
became YermonCs first commercial 
television station. Commercial radio 
and television, eventually joined by 
their public counterparts, brought the 
outside world into Yermont homes. 






1798: Dam on the Connect¬ 
icut River in Turner's Falls, 
Mass., bars Atlantic salmon 
and other spawning fish 
from the river's northem 
reaches. 

1805: Montpelier chosen as 
State Capital after citizens 
agree to donate land for a 
State House and to contrib- 
ute money for much of its 
construction. 



The first State House 


1808: First State House 
completed at a cost of about 
$ 10 , 000 . 

1814: Ira Allen dies, penni- 
less, in Philadelphia,- buried 
in an unmarked grave. 

1816: The year without a 
summer: snów in June, frost 
in July and August. 

1832: Vermont Temperance 
Society has morę than 200 



Ir a Allen 
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Vermont Historical Society "The Battle of Cedar Creek" (detail), Julian Scott. Curator of State Buildings 



















Yermont Historical Society 


1927: The Great 
Flood 



East State Street , Montpelier, after the deluge. 


I n the first few days of November 
1927 it rained and it didn't stop. 
Overflowing rivers washed away 
roads, railroads, bridges, barns, mills, 
and livestock. The flood took 84 lives, 
including that of Lieutenant Governor 
S. Hollister Jackson. It left 9,000 
homeless and destroyed aboyt $100 
million in property. 

Railroads never recovered, but Yer¬ 
mont built new roads and bridges, 
many of which are now deteriorating 
and in need of repair or replacement. 
New flood-control dams and new 
power plants aided Vermont's electri- 
fication. The state's "pay as you go" 
tradition waned as Vermont bonded to 
pay for rebuilding and accepted $2.6 
million in federal aid. Federal projects 
continued during the 1930s, despite 
Vermont's official hostility to the 
New Deal. 


1934: First Ski Tow 

T he first ski tow in the United 
States, a Model T engine 
hooked to pulleys and a ropę, 
went up in a hillside cow pasture in 
Woodstock. The next year, nearby Su- 
icide Six ski area had a ski lift. By 1937, 
four Vermont ski areas had lifts. The 
1950s and 1960s saw creation of sev- 
eral major ski resorts. Determined en- 
trepreneurs carved businesses out of 
the mountains, and poor mountain 
hamlets eventually hit the jackpot, 
sprouting vacation homes, chic bou- 
tiąues, and hotels. But some of the de- 
velopment was haphazard, and 
reaction to it paved the way for Ver- 
mont's current development control 
laws. 



A humble Model T engine set up with 
ropę and pulleys in Clinton Gilbert's 
Woodstock pasture marked the birth of the 
modern ski industry and shaped Vermont's 
futurę for years to come. 



1935: Rural 
Electrification 

F ranklin Roosevelt's administra- 
tion created the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration in 1935 to 
bring electricity to rural areas. Rural 
electrification was a cause celebre for 
some politicians, particularly Gover- 
nor George D. Aiken, who madę a 
practice of lambasting private power 
companies for failing to extend power 
lines into sparsely populated areas at 
affordable prices. To obtain electricity, 
Vermont farmers organized coopera- 
tives that could borrow from the REA 
at Iow interest to build smali power 
plants, erect poles and string wires to 
farms. By 1944, two-thirds of Ver- 
mont's farms had electricity. The last 
three towns to get power were Victory, 
Granby, and Jamaica, in 1962-1964. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN MOMENTS 


chapters; in the early 1800s, 
the State had had as many 
as 200 distilleries. 

January 1857: Montpelier 
residents pack the second 
State House with snów in 
an attempt to halt a fire ; 
the blaze destroys the build- 
ing anyway. 

October 1859: Yermont^ 
new State House (the third 
and present one) opens. 



The third State House 


1861: Special session of the 
legislature on April 23 ap- 
proves sending Vermont 
troops and $1 million to aid 
the Union cause in the 
Civil War. First Tunbridge 
Fair held. 

July 3, 1863: Vermont sol- 
diers help repel Pickett's 
Charge at Gettysburg, end- 
ing Confederate drive into 
the North. 
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At)ove, uouernor AiKen starts tne wasmngton 
Electric Cooperative generators in 
East Montpelier in 1939. 


1936: "No" to the 
Green Mountain 
Parkway 

I n the DepressiorPs depths, the fed- 
eral government offered to build a 
scenie highway along the spine of 
the Green Mountains, creating jobs. 
But Vermonters were wary of federal 
funds and not enthusiastic about the 
prospect of tourists driving along their 
mountaintops. Voters at town meet- 
ings tumed the Green Mountain Park¬ 
way down. If they had accepted it, the 
State probably would be morę devel- 
oped today, and its mountains would 
surely be different. 


ymioNT 


1946: Vermont Life 

r [E Green Moun¬ 
tain Parkway 
was too much 
for Vermonters to ac- 
cept, but the State de- 
cided to increase its 
efforts to tell the 
world about Vermont 
and its people. In the fali of 1946, the 
first 12,000 issues of Vermont Life 
went on sale for 25 cents each, and 
ąuickly sold out. The front cover 
showed fali foliage, the back pro- 
claimed in large type: "Vermont is a 
way of life." 



1954: The Bulk Tank 
Comes to Vermont 

S tarting in 1954, larger dairies be- 
gan reąuiring farmers to stop us- 
ing traditional farm milk cans 
and switch to big stainless Steel 
"bulk" tanks that madę handling and 
transporting milk morę efficient. But 
the big tanks were too expensive for 
many farmers, who retired and sold 
out, accelerating the state's loss of 
dairy farms, particularly smali ones. 


Below, stałe milk flauor specialist 
Harold Clark checks bulk tank, 
Moretown, 1960. 




October 1864: Vermonters 
distinguish themselves at 
the Battle of Cedar Creek, 
Virginia. In Vermont, Con- 
federates raid St. Albans 
banks after infiltrating the 
town from Canada. 


1864: Vermonter George 
Perkins Marsh publishes 
Man and Naturę, one of the 
first calls in American his- 
tory for environmental con- 
servation. 

1865: Deer hunting banned. 

May 1870: State constitu- 
tional convention refuses to 
extend voting rights to 
women; the vote is 231-1. 


Vermont women have to 
wait for an amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution in 
1920. 

1870: Lumber industry 
boorns,- 650 lumber mills in 
the State. 

1878: 17 deer brought from 
New York State to Benning- 
ton and Rutland counties to 
bolster diminishing herd. 
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Consłruction of Interstate 91 proceeds in Putney, ]uly 11, 1960. 


1957-1982: Building the Interstates 


V ermont completed the first leg 
of its interstate highway sys¬ 
tem, south of Brattleboro, in 
1958. Over the next 24 years, 321 
miles of interstate highway were built 
in Vermont, finally ending its 19th 
century isolation. Now skiers and 
tourists could whiz up from Boston 


and New York City in a few hours. 
Vermonters could spend the day in 
Montreal or Boston. No longer was a 
drive from Brattleboro to Newport a 
major expedition. For better or worse, 
Vermont was no longer an independ¬ 
ent mountain duchy. 


1962: Rise of the 
Democrats 

S ince 1854, Republicans had con- 
trolled Vermont govemment. 
Then Democrat Philip H. Hoff, 
talking of growth, federal grants, social 
programs, and reapportioning the leg- 
islature, won the 1962 gubematorial 
election. In 1964, Lyndon B. Johnson 
became the first Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate to receive the state's 
electoral votes. In 1974, Vermont 
elected its first Democratic U.S. sen¬ 
ator, Patrick J. Leahy. In 1976, Dem¬ 
ocrats won control of the State House 
of Representatives. Although the Re¬ 
publicans — led by multi-term gov- 
ernors like Deane C. Davis and 
Richard A. Snelling — continued to be 
a power, Vermont was no longer a one- 
party State. 



The night Philip Hoff was elected gooernor in 
1962, he was crowned "King of Winooski" in 
the city that put him over the top. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN MOMENTS 

1883: Copper miners rebel 
in Vershire, Fairlee. 

March 1888: Blizzard of '88 
leaves snów drifts 20 to 30 
feet high. 

1890: Vermont's population 
is 332,422. Seventy-five per- 
cent of its land is cleared. 
Deer have nearly vanished 
from the State. 



Bellows Falls, March 1888 


1881: Last known Vermont 
catamount shot, Barnard. 
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The 1925 House of Representatwes, 246 strong. Forty years later, reapportionment reduced the House to 150. 


1965: Reapportionment of the Yermont Legislature 


U nder a U.S. district court order 
to reapportion itself by July 1, 
1965, the legislature complied 
in June. Before the vote, every town 
had sent a single representative to the 
Vermont House of Representatives, 
which had 246 members and was con- 
sidered one of the most ill-apportioned 
chambers in the nation, if not in the 
Free World. Burlington, population 
35,500, sent just one member, and so 
did the town of Stratton, population 


38. In the new legislature, seats were 
apportioned among the 30-member 
Senate and the new, 150-member 
House based on population rather than 
town lines. 

Some Vermonters, particularly 
those from rural areas, saw reappor¬ 
tionment as the death knell for the lo- 
cal autonomy they considered the core 
of the state's political and community 
life. No longer could farmers and leg- 
islators from smali towns be surę of 


dominating the law-making process. 
Though it promised a morę represen- 
tative legislature, reapportionment 
was viewed by many as further evi- 
dence that the old Vermont was pass- 
ing, and they bitterly regretted it. 

"Outsiders," one rural legislator 
said tearfully during debate on the 
House floor, "come into these parlors 
and try to tear us to pieces." But the 
one-man, one-vote principle could not 
be denied. 


1965-1990: The 
Great In-Migration 

A fter morę than a century of ex- 
porting its young people, the 
State in 1963 began its "Yer¬ 
mont, the Beckoning Country" cam- 
paign, in an attempt to bring not only 
tourists but businesses and new jobs 
to the State. 

The campaign — and the times — 
started a new immigration. Attracted 
by Vermont's rural beauty, recrea- 
tional opportunities and reputation for 
tolerance, disenchanted urbanites 
moved to the State. So did young peo¬ 
ple interested in getting "back to the 


land," as the phrase 
had it. Communes 
sprang up. Plain- 
field's Goddard Col¬ 
lege, a center for 
liberalism sińce the 
1930s, ąuadrupled 
its enrollment between 1966 and 1970, 
adding a second campus. Many young 
non-students settled nearby. So did or- 
ganizations such as the Bread and Pup- 
pet Theater and the Social Ecology 
Institute. Bennington College, as well 
as the innovative Putney School and 
Marlboro College, near Brattleboro, 
also attracted immigrants. Although 
there were fears that Vermont's rural 
inhabitants might not take to the new- 


comers, new residents and old farmers 
often had things in common and, for 
the most part, got along fine. 

But some Vermonters felt over- 
whelmed by the influx. In the late 
1960s a computerized study found that 
Vermont was, in percentages, the ma¬ 
jor "magnet State" in the country, ex- 
ceeding California and Florida. 
Overall, the population of Vermont — 
a State that had grown only 20 percent 
in the 100 years between 1850 and 
1950 — increased by morę than 27 per¬ 
cent from 1970 to 1989, rising from 
444,732 to about 560,000. Between 
1970 and 1980, several of Burlington^ 
suburbs grew by morę than 30 percent. 
As of the 1980 census, about 40 per- 



1897: Deer hunting again 
permitted; 103 bucks taken. 

Oct. 12, 1899: Thousands 
attend Dewey Day in Mont- 
pelier to honor a native son, 
Admirał George Dewey, the 
hero of the Battle of Manila 
Bay. 

1916: Barre elects Socialist 
Robert Gordon as mayor. 

1920: Yermont has 435,480 
cattle and 352,428 people. 



1921: Edna Beard of Orange 
becomes first woman 
elected to the Vermont 
House; in 1923 she is the 
first woman elected to the 
Vermont Senate. 

August 3, 1923: Calvin 
Coolidge sworn in as presi- 
dent, Plymouth Notch. 

Dec. 30, 1933: Vermont's 
official lowest temperaturę, 
-50°, in Bloomfield. 
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Governor Davis and Boy Scoułs along Interstate 89 in Middlesex 
on the third Green-Up Day, April 29, 1972. 

1968-1989: Development and the Greening 
of Yermont 


cent of Vermont's residents were born 
outside the State. 

Many '60s and VOs immigrants who 
came to Vermont as back-to-the-lan- 
ders or simply to live in a clean, rural 
environment that offered plenty of 
outdoor recreation have become part 
of Yermont^ civic fabric. Some also 
became 1980s entrepreneurs, purvey- 
ing everything from alfalfa sprouts and 
foreign films to woodstoves. Two God- 
dard College teachers founded the 
New England Culinary Institute in 
1980 in Montpelier with seven stu- 
dents. It now has a branch in Essex and 
admits morę than 450 students each 
year. Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield 
arrived in Burlington in 1977, tuming 
an old gas station into the first outlet 
for Ben & Jerry's, the ice cream com¬ 
pany that now employs morę than 300 
and is known around the world. Dun- 
can Syme and Murray Howell started 
Vermont Castings, whose "Defiant" 
stove set the standard for the then- 
booming woodstove industry. 



Packer's Corner commune, Guilford, 1972. 


I n these years, in response to a wave 
of development that triggered con- 
cern for the futurę of Vermont, the 
legislature passed five bills that madę 
Vermont a national leader in attempts 
to control growth and preserve natural 
beauty. 

First was the 1968 "anti-billboard 
act," regulating outdoor advertising 
signs. It permitted only on-premises 
signs and banned free-standing bill- 
boards along roadsides and in 
meadows, replacing them with a state- 
operated system of informational 
signs. 

In 1970, Vermont passed Act 250, 
the State Land Use and Development 
Act. The law, which had the personal 


backing of the Republican govemor, 
Deane C. Davis, set strict standards for 
building in Vermont, reąuiring per- 
mits for any substantial development, 
public or private. 

Two years later, the Vermont leg¬ 
islature passed the Beverage Container 
Deposit Law, better known as the bot- 
tle bill. Vermont was the second State 
to pass such a law, which levies a five- 
cent deposit on most bottles and re- 
ąuires private companies to take back 
their soda and beer containers. Bottlers 
fought the bill bitterly, but the success 
of Vermont's first annual Green-Up 
campaign on April 18, 1970, had con- 
vinced legislators that keeping yer¬ 
mont litter-free had heavy public 


GREEN MOUNTAIN MOMENTS 

May 8, 1933: National 
Guard ąuells violent granite 
workers strike in Barre. 

September 21, 1938: Hurri- 
cane of '38 smashes into 
New England. Five die in 
Vermont, damage estimated 
at $12 million. 

Jan. 7, 1953: Republican 
Consuelo Northrup Bailey 
elected first woman speaker 
of the Yermont House. In 


1954 she is elected the na- 
tion's first woman lieuten- 
ant govemor. 

1957: IBM opens Essex 
plant. Work starts on first 
section of Vermont inter- 
state, 1-91 in Guilford. 

1958: William H. Meyer be- 
comes first Democrat in 100 
years to be elected to yer¬ 
mont^ seat in Congress. 



Consuelo N. Bailey 



1961: Morgan horse be- 
comes the official State ani- 
mal. 
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support. The Vermont law led the way 
for other States in the Northeast to en- 
act their own bottle deposit laws. 

In 1977, Vermont prohibited the sale 
of household laundry detergents with 
greater than tracę levels of phospho- 
rous, thereby drastically reducing the 
amount of that algae-producing Chem¬ 
ical in Vermont waters. Meanwhile, 
Vermont Act 252 — another Davis-era 
law — and the Federal Clean Water 
Act mandated construction of munic- 
ipal sewage treatment plants that dra- 
matically cleaned up the state's lakes 
and streams. 

In 1989, the Vermont legislature 
passed Act 200 — the Growth Man¬ 
agement Law. It provides incentives 
for local and regional planning. The 
aim is to protect communities, farm- 
land, wildlife habitat, affordable hous- 
ing, and the overall ąuality of life in 
Vermont, but the measure also pro- 
duced vocal opponents who contended 
that it erodes property rights. 



The Abenaki "fish-in" on the Missisquoi, 1979. 


1975-1990: The 
Abenaki Revival 

G enerations of Vermont school 
children had been taught — 
falsely — that Indians did not 
live permanently in Vermont. Modem 
archaeological research and the in- 
creasing willingness of Vermont's Hrst 
residents — the Abenakis — to speak 
up about their culture and heritage dis- 
pelled that myth. In 1989, District 
Court Judge Joseph J. Wolchik ruled 
that the Abenakis are a tribal entity. 
Modern scholarship and Wolchik's de- 
cision (now being appealed by the 
State) have helped force re-evaluation 
of Vermont's understanding of the first 
Vermonters. The Abenakis, mean¬ 
while, have threatened to make legał 
claims on much of the land in Ver- 
mont. 


1990: A Changed Yermont 


T he newcomers, the links to the 
outside world provided by elec- 
tronics and better highways, 
and an mcreasingly high-tech society 
madę Vermont morę cosmopolitan. In 
1983, the State elected a governor who 
was a woman, a Democrat, and a Jew- 
ish immigrant who carne to the U.S. 
to escape the Nazis. The State then re- 
elected Madeleine Kunin for two morę 
terms. Bernard Sanders upset the en- 
trenched Democratic establishment in 
Burlington and served four terms as 
mayor — running as a socialist. The 
state's entire congressional delegation 
could be considered either moderate or 
liberał. 

Meanwhile, it became evident that 


agriculture, long a mainstay of the 
Vermont economy and identity, was 
changing, if not declining. In 1945, 
Vermont had 21,872 farms ; in 1990, it 
had 2,375. Even so, the smaller num- 
ber of farms in 1990 will produce al- 
most twice as much milk — nearly 27 
million gallons this year compared to 
about 14 million gallons in 1945. 
Other forms of economic activity were 
flourishing, in large part because of the 
state's increased accessibility — the 
same increased accessibility that had 
changed it so significantly. The com- 
pletion of the interstates, the modem- 
ization of Burlington International 
Airport, and an electronics revolution 
that brought the Green Mountains 


into the Communications mainstream 
via Computer and telephone modem 
all played a part in that economic up- 
swing — and the changes that came 
with it. 

And yet, some things remained con- 
stant: Vermont's striking natural 
beauty, the rigors of the long winter, 
the simple pleasures of small-town 
life, the sweetness of summer, the 
goodness of the land. Though Vermont 
has changed and will change, those 
things continue to keep us and sustain 
us. oQo 


Writer Joyce Rogers Wolkomir has been a 
Vermont Life contributoi for many years. 
She lives in East Montpelier. 




1967: Deer herd reaches 
200,000. 

October 16, 1967: Vermont 
Educational Television's 
first broadcast. 

September 30, 1972: A band 
plays as Amtrak's first Yer¬ 
mont train, the Montrealer, 
rolls into Montpelier Jct. 

August 13, 1977: Vermont 
Public Radio's first broad¬ 
cast. 

\ - 


October 29, 1982: Last sec 
tion of interstate highway 
built in Vermont — 1-93 
from the New Hampshire 
border to St. Johnsbury 
— opens to traffic. 

1982: Socialist Bernard 
Sanders begins first term 
as mayor of Burlington. 

1984: Madeleine Kunin is 
first woman elected gover- 
nor of Yermont. 



Madeleine Kunin 


1986: First Atlantic salmon 
sińce 1700s seen in White 
River, courtesy of a multi- 
million-dollar restoration 
program. 

1990: Vermont's population 
is about 560,000 people, 
300,000 dairy cattle. Sev- 
enty-five percent of its land 
is wooded. Deer herd at 
about 80,000. 
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An Old-Fashioned Momitaiii 

Aft er Morę Than 40 Years , 

Mad Rwer Glen Still Goes Its Ozon Way 
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By Jules Older 

Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
















A FOLKLORIST COLLECTING th 
countless skiers' stories abou 
/ Mad River Glen would firn 

/ two recurrent themes 

/"This mountain is diffei 
-A— m ent from any other" anc 
from Mad River regulars, "This moun 
tain is better than any other!" 

Here are a few Mad River stories - 
all true — that illustrate what's dii 
ferent about this ski area, and ma 
help explain the pride of its loyal pa 
trons. The first tale is about a long 
distance phone cali. 


A middle-aged skier returning to 
Vermont after years away telephoned 
Mad River Glen to book a ski week. 
As middle-aged skiers often do, he be- 
gan to reminisce. "Yessir," he said to 
a Mad River Staff person, "it was 1963. 
That was the last time I skied Mad 
River. I know you guys pride yourself 
on not changing, but Tli bet even at 
Mad River there have been a lot of 
changes sińce '63." 

There was a long pause. Finally, the 
staffer said, "Hmmm. Since '63? No, I 
can't think of any." 


Above, skiers head down the Fali Linę 
trail atMad River Glen, an independent 
ski area that inspires loyalty. 


The story's true, but the staffer's 
facts weren't. Like every area, Mad 
River has changed and improved over 
time. New trails have been cut, new 
groomers bought. But unlike most 
areas, Mad River doesn't like to talk 
about change. It prefers to cling to tra- 
dition. 

In an era of four-passenger chairlifts, 
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In an age of four-passenger lifts, 
the single chair at Mad River, 
above, is an example of the ski 
resort's reluctance to break its 
ties with the past. 


Mad River still operates among its sev- 
eral lifts a single-chair. In an era of 
broad boulevards running straight as 
the Jersey Turnpike from the peak to 
the base lodge, Mad River still has 
hand-cut trails snaking through the 
woods. In an era of grooming snów to 
the texture of a velour bedspread, Mad 
River still leaves many of its trails un- 
touched. And at the beginning of the 
1988-89 season, when most American 
ski areas were vying for the distinction 
of having the newest snowmaking sys¬ 
tem, the most expensive winch cat or 
the fastest ski lift, Mad River Glen, on 
the eve of its 40th anniversary, issued 
this bulletin: "Two thousand bales of 
hay were spread over the trails to in- 
duce and create topsoil on the steepest 
part of the trails." 

While others were spending mil- 
lions, Mad River was spreading hay. 

This raises a ąuestion: How can a 
determinedly low-tech, no package, no 
hotel, one restaurant, one ski lodge, 
hayseed ski area that still runs a single 
chair to the summit survive when it's 
right next door to Sugarbush and down 
the road from Stowe? The answer is 


that there are enough purist, old-fash- 
ioned and/or hotshot skiers out there 
to support it — who wouldn't have it 
any other way. 

Most Mad River Glen skiers would 
bitterly resent wide trails, perfect 
grooming and "apres-bloody-ski night- 
life." They want to know that in 2001 
they won't see any changes in their 
beloved Mad River Glen or in General 
Stark Mountain, on which it resides. 

Mad River Glen is a skier's moun¬ 
tain, pure and simple. Its trails are 
mostly steep and twisting. Its ambi- 
ance is rough and ready. Its lifts are 
basie. Its snowmaking is non-existent 
above the 2,200-foot flurry linę. (On 
the other hand, its snów grooming is 
morę advanced.) 

Mad River has always been that 
way, and a lot of folks hope it always 
will be. It was founded in 1949 by Ro¬ 
land Palmedo, who wanted to get away 
from what he saw — in the 1940s — 
as the growing commercialism of 
Stowe. Its five original trails (which, 
four decades later, remain essentially 
unchanged) were designed and cut by 
mountain manager Ken Quackenbush. 


"I want to preserue this mountain/' 
says Mad River owner Betsy Pratt. 
"It's the mountain that bńngs 
us together, not the sport." 

And she means it. 


The present owner, Betsy Pratt, and 
her husband, Truxton, bought a ski 
house in the Mad River Valley in 1954. 
In 1972 they bought the mountain. 

Three years later, "Trux" died. 
Betsy, living in Connecticut and rais- 
ing four children alone, found herself 
the owner of a ski mountain in north- 
ern Vermont. "I begged our manager, 
Ken Quackenbush, to run the area un- 
til I could stop being a full-time 
mother. After he retired as president, 
I took over. He still consults for me." 

According to Betsy Pratt, Quack- 
enbush is the genius behind Mad 
River. "He designed most of the 
trails," she says, "and also established 
the attitude that the trails must flow 
into the contour of the mountain." 

General Stark Mountain, with its 33 
trails, four lifts and 2,000 vertical feet 
of skiing, is Mrs. Pratt's main interest. 
"I want to preserve the mountain," she 
says. "It's the mountain that brings us 
together, not the sport. Fifty or 100 
years from now there will be new ways 
to enjoy the mountain, ways we hav- 
en't yet dreamed of. I want the moun¬ 
tain to be there for those generations." 

To understand Mad River Glen, you 
not only have to understand its out- 
spoken owner, you have to understand 
its outspoken skiers. They're different 
from other skiers in a number of ways. 

First, there's that intense loyalty. 
The true Mad River skier doesn't think 
there's any other skiing in the State — 
and adamantly refuses to believe in 
Aspen. To what other mountain in the 
galaxy would skiers come in the sum- 
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mer and, working without pay, spend 
sweaty days cutting undergrowth? To 
what other mountain in the known 
universe would skiers come in the fali, 
pay to take the chairlift to the top, 
then hike down, clearing trail by 
throwing loose Stones into the woods? 

Second, Mad River skiers are fanat- 
ics about natural snów, as opposed to 
what they still sneeringly refer to as 
"artificial snów." They swear that the 
nasty artificial stuff turns icy as soon 
as it gets warm, isn't bio-degradable 
and probably causes cancer in chick- 
ens. 

The third thing about Mad River 
skiers — and this is important to un- 
derstand — is that they're insane. The 
place is aptly named. The mad skiers 
of Mad River bash past trees, bushes, 
brambles, hobblebush. They ski over 
rocks, ledges, cliffs, waterfalls. Any 
piece of mountain that doesn't sport a 
trail marker is fair gamę at Mad River. 
There's plenty of glade skiing but it's 
sometimes hard to tell the glades from 
the woods sińce both are often fuli of 
skiers. 

As you ride up the single-chair lift 
(vintage 1948 and still running 
smoothly), you're likely to see some 
young warrior whipping down through 
the woods. He skis happily along until 
a large branch, lying just under the sur- 
face of the snów, clears his ski tips, 
then elips his ankles and puts him fiat 
on his face. For some reason the young 
warrior gets up smiling, and as soon as 
he's cleared his mouth of snów, ex- 
claims, "Awesome!" 

Mad River's management, now and 
always, keeps the trails sown with 
grass to prevent erosion. Since Roland 
Palmedo, Ken Quackenbush and the 
Pratts have all seen themselves morę 
as environmentalists than resort peo- 
ple ("this is not a destination resort!" 
snaps Betsy Pratt), the grass sowing 
and hay spreading become understand- 
able. So does the reluctance to cut 
trees. Mad River is one of the few areas 
left in the East that leaves islands of 
trees in the middle of its trails. 

The area is eąually recalcitrant 
about widening or straightening trails, 
about bulldozing ledge or altering the 
contours of the mountain. Says Betsy: 
"I want to preserve it for futurę gen- 
erations, not blast it into submission 
or let it erode." 

Mad River is among the least com- 
mercial ski areas anywhere, but its 
motto — "Ski It If You Can" — is 
somewhat misleading. While it re- 


flects Mad River's commitment to an 
all-condition, all-terrain skiing exper- 
ience, it gives the impression that you 
have to be an expert to handle the trail 
system. In fact there is very nice ter- 
rain from high-beginner through 
hotshot. 

But it should be noted that the only 
way to get to the beginners' terrain is 
from half-way up the mountain. And 
any area that has its beginners' slope 
high enough so that you have to ski 
down to reach it, just may be making 
a statement. 

Mad River Glen is going into its 
42nd year. Although it's not alone 
among the old-timers to have reached 
that grand age, how many others could 
honestly claim that a number of the 
original employees are still working 
there — or that many of the original 
patrons are still skiing there? 

One last Mad River Glen story. Ski 
journalist Mary Kerr skis Mad River 
when she's home in Vermont, and all 
over the world when she's not. At new 
areas, the guide invariably asks, "Be- 


Terraitt vańes from beginner through 
expert, but challenging trails like 
Paradise, above, with its free-fall 
entry, are one of the reasons Mad 
River is known as a skier's mountain. 


fore we decide what trails to try, how 
well do you ski?" 

She replies, "Oh, I guess I can stum- 
ble down any thing." 

This usually results in a look of in- 
decision, so she adds, "I ski Mad 
River." 

The response is generally the same. 
A smile lights up the guide's face, and 
he says, "You ski Mad River? You'11 
have no problem with anything on our 
mountain. Let's go!" c^> 


This story was adapted from Ski Vermont, 
the guide to Vermont’s ski areas written 
by fules Older for Vermont Life. The book 
will be published next year. 


Mad River Glen, Fayston. Mailing ad- 
dress: Waitsfield, 05673. (802) 496- 
3551. 
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A Vermonter 
Helps Revive 
One Good Tum 


By Jack McKnight 
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rogress is a relative thing. Sometimes it can mean 
Jhigh-tech gadgets and newfangled ideas. Some¬ 
times, though, it can also mean a step backward 
to rediscover something so good we wonder how we 
ever managed to forget it, like riding a good horse or mov- 
ing back to the country. 

There's no doubt that Telemark skiers, those independ¬ 
ent souls who like to flail through the underbrush as much 
as they enjoy skimming around moguls on open slopes, 
subscribe to the latter definition. "Tellie skiers, /; as they're 
known, wear loose-fitting clothes, use leather ski boots 
with sąuare toes, and often carry packs and climb up 
mountains in order to ski down. 

Progress? Depends on your perspective. These "new" 
skiers have managed to combine the best of Alpine and 
cross-country skiing by reviving an old techniąue. Years 
ago, the Telemark tum was a common method skiers used 
to keep their skis under control on downhill runs. But 
when the first ski tow opened in Woodstock in 1934 and 
skiers no longer had to climb up to ski down, most fastened 
down their heels and left their backcountry freedom — 
along with the Telemark tum — to antiąuity. 


Left, Waitsfield's Dick Hall, leather 
boots and cross-country bindings firmly 
engaged, demonstrates the precision 
of the Telemark tum, an old technique 
that he has played a big role in reviving. 


Alpine turns reąuire that the ski boot's soles be fastened 
tightly to the skis, which makes walking difficult and 
climbing long uphill stretches next to impossible. The 
Telemark, however, can be done only if the heel is free to 
move, which makes striding and climbing easy. The skier 
simply bends his or her knees in a genuflection, torąues 
a knee in the direction he or she wants to go, and the skis 
follow. The result is a fluid, graceful, and versatile tum 
that can be used eąually well in deep powder or on hard- 
packed slopes. 

Recently, morę and morę people have been giving that 
"old-fashioned" kind of skiing a second look and learning 
the skills they need to practice it. And just as Vermont 
figured in the Telemark tunTs demise with the advent of 
the ski tow, so it is largely responsible for its revival. 

Much of the credit for that renewed interest goes to Dick 
Hall of Waitsfield, a jovial, mustachioed entrepreneur who 
turned his own fascination with backcountry skiing and 
ski history into a successful educational venture. During 
the last dozen years, HalPs North American Telemark 
Organization (NATO) has taught Telemark skiing to morę 
than 20,000 individuals, run popular clinics from Vermont 
to West Virginia to Washington State, guided backcountry 
instructional tours around the country, and produced two 
videos about Telemark skiing. A third video is in the 
works. 

Morę than a thousand participants visit the annual Tele¬ 
mark Festival at Mad River Glen in the spring, where the 
keynote event is "the world's record group Telemark tum" 
done with arms linked together on a broad slope. The 
current record? One-hundred-eighty-five elbow-connected 
skiers. "We also hołd the world's record for 185 different 
ways of falling when it's over," Hall ąuips. 

He believes that Telemark skiing's fast gain in popu- 
larity is due to its appeal to many different types of skiers. 
"We have the Nordic skier who may never want to ride a 
lift," Hall says, "but they want to go beyond their back 
meadows or a cross-country ski area and start skiing the 
Catamount Trail or the Long Trail or start exploring the 
Presidential Rangę or the Adirondacks. They want to go 
ski hiking and they want to get better coming down hills. 
And then we have the skier who's mastered Alpine skiing 
and is looking for a challenge, and they like the sensitivity 
and the control of the Telemark ski." 

Telemark skiers come from all walks of life, and they 
share a common thirst for adventure and independence. 
Because the eąuipment is suited for both cross-country 
and downhill skiing, the Telemark skier can ride the lifts 
and ski the slopes during ąuiet times, and then head off 
into the backcountry when things get busy. That versa- 
tility also speaks to the link between Alpine and Nordic 
skiing, Hall says, which at one time were the same. 

The name "Telemark" comes from the region of Norway 
where Sondre Norheim — the "father of modem skiing" 
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A participant in the lOth annual Telemark Festival at Mad River Gleti swoops dowtihill in classic Telemark form. 


— lived in the mid-19th century. Besides developing the 
Telemark turn, Norheim was among the first to popularize 
fixed-heel skiing and also introduced the parallel turn. As 
Hall notes, both types of skiing "really did come from the 
same root." 





Dick Hall , weańng good old-fashioned wool, does a good 
old-fashioned tum. 


A hundred years later, as the modem ski industry de- 
veloped, skiing split into the familiar Alpine and cross- 
country forms and the Telemark was seldom used. Alpine 
eąuipment was designed exclusively for lift skiing, and 
when cross-country skiing developed into "a race through 
the woods on prepared tracks," the eąuipment evolved into 
something too flimsy for backcountry travel, Hall says. 
'The Telemark was lost because the eąuipment changed 
when the sport split." 

In fact, when Hall was teaching cross-country skiing in 
1970, he recalls, the 40-page professional Nordic ski in- 
structor's manuał referred to the Telemark turn as "an 
old-fashioned Nordic techniąue used mostly for show." 

Hall "discovered" the Telemark tum out of necessity. 
Like many contemporary skiers, he'd started out on Alpine 
eąuipment and leamed the value of having good ski control 
on downhill runs. Then when he switched to cross-country 
gear for its freedom of travel, he couldn't make the skis 
do what he wanted them to when he started down a slope. 

"Back then we were all on these little slivers of wooden 
skis with lignostone edges," he says. "And those really 
floppy leather boots. Those old skis wouldn't parallel very 
well, but I saw this picture of the Telemark in an old ski 
book, and I said 'Maybe that's what you need for cross- 
country skis.' I went out and tried it and after a couple of 
tries I hit one just right and I felt that swoop, and I said 
'That's what's been missing.' That completed the sport of 
skiing." 
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In the early 7 70s, Hall says, he was pretty much a lone 
Telemark proponent on the Nordic ski instructors 7 Circuit. 
He taught and converted a couple of friends who ąuickly 
lost their skepticism about skiing down steep slopes with 
cross-country skis. "And then I started teaching anyone I 
could teach, 77 he says. "And people found out and started 
coming to me for instruction." 

The first Telemark festival happened when Hall and 
some friends got together for a day of skiing at Pico Peak 
16 years ago. His organization was born four years later 
when he ran his first public Telemark clinic at the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club 7 s Pinkham Notch Camp in New 
Hampshire 7 s White Mountains. From there, Hall set his 
sights on developing a Telemark ski school at a major 
Vermont ski area. But when he approached them, one area 
after another tumed him down. 

"They all looked at me and either thought I was crazy 
or they thought we were going to kill people, and they 
didn 7 t want any part of it," he says. "They didn 7 t know 
about Telemark skiing or Telemark turns and they 7 d look 
at me and say, 7 You mean you want to bring people on 
cross-country skis up our mountain? No thank you! 7 77 

Finally, Hall walked into the office at Mad River Glen 
and outlined his ideas to Ken Quackenbush, who had been 
the area 7 s generał manager sińce its early days. 

"I told him what I wanted to do and he opened a drawer 
of his desk and pulled out a picture of himself doing a 
Telemark turn at 19," Hall says. "And I said, Tm home! 7 77 
For a while, Hall linked Mad River Glen with Tucker Hill 
Ski Touring Center in a joint venture called Mad River 
Nordic. But as the Telemark business grew, he eventually 
moved his operation to the alpine ski area. 

Last year, Hall estimates, the North American Telemark 
Organization taught morę than 3,000 people how to Tele¬ 
mark, and the increased popularity and exposure have 
meant greater acceptance of the sport. Ten years ago, fewer 
than a third of Vermont 7 s ski areas would even allow Tele¬ 
mark skiing, Hall says. Now all the major Eastern areas 
not only support the activity, but most also provide in¬ 
struction or eąuipment rentals or both. 

"It 7 s been a wonderful, slow, steady growth/ 7 he says. 
"I see it ąuietly incorporating itself into the sport of skiing, 
because it is the sport of skiing. It 7 s where it all started. 77 

Although you can do Telemark turns with just about 
any cross-country skis, a fair amount of specialized eąuip¬ 
ment — sturdy leather boots, skis with metal edges — has 
developed along with the sport. Most ski shops carry a 
good selection and have sales people who can help make 
choices. 

People just getting started or veterans who want a dif- 
ferent perspective can pick up copies of Hall 7 s two instruc- 
tional videos, The Telemark Movie and Revenge of the 
Telemarkers. Hall produced them because there wasn 7 t 
much on the market about Telemark instruction, and he 
opted for videos over writing a book because "most people 
leam by watching somebody else. 77 Both reflect his phil- 
osophy that everybody can leam and that learning ought 
to be fun. 

Hall also recommends that people get some instruction 
in using the Telemarka free-heel techniąue. Where to go 
is a matter of personal choice, sińce many ski areas offer 
programs. Although his organization has trained morę 
than 600 Telemark instructors, it is considered an "edu- 
cational resource" and doesn 7 t certify instructors or stan- 



Lighter skis and leather boots allow Telemarkers to enjoy 
themselves, whether they're heading up or down. 


dardize curriculum. In fact, says Hall, a former chief 
examiner and certification chairman for the Nordic Profes¬ 
sional Ski Instructors Association, standardization would 
be difficult at this stage of the sport 7 s evolution. 

"The beauty of Telemark instruction is that there is no 
finał form," he says. "There is no correct way to do it. It 7 s 
just totally open-ended. There are fundamentals and there 
are skills, but after that it 7 s up to you. It 7 s your creative 
art form. 77 

Dick Hall obviously likes his work. "I love teaching 
because it beats telling people that they owe you morę 
taxes or something," he says with a characteristic grin. 
"They 7 re adults at play. They 7 re on a day off. 77 

But there 7 s morę to it than that. In rediscovering the 
Telemark tum and the simple freedom it represents, Dick 
Hall and his students have touched something basie, some¬ 
thing important that got lost for a while in the hustle and 
bustle and glitter of the American ski industry. 

"In these modern days, between the stresses and the 
pressures we all have, to go into the woods and ski along 
an old logging road in untracked snów — it 7 s striking some 
kind of ancient chord in us," Hall says. "I sit at my Com¬ 
puter every day and I watch TV and answer the phones 
just like everyone else does. But when I 7 m out on skis, 
there 7 s this connection I feel to a part of me that I just 
really love to get back to again. It 7 s very hard to hołd onto 
a worry or a care. 77 c o? 


For morę information on Telemarking, contact the North Amer¬ 
ican Telemark Organization, Box 44, Waitsfield, VT 05673, (802) 
496-4387. 
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PRIVATE 

VIEW 

I n the winter, Smug- 
glers Notch — the 
gap just north and 
east of Mt. Mansfield — 
is a world unto itself. 

Winds that in summer 
were cool breezes are 
frigid. Snów and cascades 
of ice drape the cliffs. 

Route 108, which threads 
its way among the rocks, 
is closed, and the sound 
of cars is a long season 
away. Alden Pelletfs 
photograph captures ]im 
Poulin of Burlington, a 
speck in this black and 
white unioerse, climbing 
the lower portions of the 
east side of the notch to 
ski back down. And na¬ 
turę demonstrates again 
that, even in a smali State 
like Vermont, it dwarfs 
man. 
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Ethan Allen, 
Philosopher 

M ention THE NAME Ethan Allen outside of Ver- 
mont and chances are people will think you're 
referring to the founder of a furniture company. 
Ask a Vermonter, and he'll no doubt bend your 
ear about a hard-drinking, fist-fighting hero who led the 
Green Mountain Boys against the Yorkers in pre-Revo- 
lutionary New England and swiped Fort Ticonderoga from 
the British without firing a shot. Ali in all, you'll hear 
about a good old boy who let no one push him around. 

Allen, of course, had nothing to do with the company 
that bears his name and markets colonial-style furniture. 
And the Vermonter's view of him would be partly right, 
but very likely a one-sided, mythical perspective based as 
much on what he'd like to believe as on actual fact. 

It's doubtful that either would have a very elear im- 
pression of who and what Ethan Allen — Revolutionary 
War hero and champion of Vermont — really was. Few 
people do. And it's a safe guess that neither would identify 
him as a man of surprising insight and intellectual curi- 
osity, a self-styled philosopher and writer who by the time 
he died in 1789 had published two noteworthy books, a 
collection of pamphlets and numerous newspaper articles. 

Yet, despite the legend, the intellectual dimension of 
his multi-faceted character is the one Allen treasured the 
most, and the one he hoped would survive him. 

"I think it's elear from the letters at the end of his life 
that he wanted to be remembered as a philosopher," says 
Scott Stevens, executive director of the Ethan Allen Home- 
stead Trust in Burlington. "He wanted to be taken seri- 
ously. He was already fixed in history as the conąueror of 
Ticonderoga, and most people would settle for that. But 
he wanted to be known for intellectual achievement." 

Allen's first major literary effort, the Narrative of Colo- 
nel Ethan Allen’s Captivity, chronicled the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga as well as Allen's own capture by the British 
and subseąuent 32-month imprisonment. It was a popular 
book that helped make Allen a national hero. 

The second, titled Reason the Only Oracle of Man, was 
a 477-page literary bombshell published in Allen's later 


Left, at his homestead along the Winooski River, Allen 
continued to ponder the human condition. But the direct- 
ness that madę him a war hero proved disastrous when 
applied to religion. 
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Backwoods Ruffian? 
Concjuering Warrior? 
Our Favorite Hero 
Had a Quite Different 
View of Himself 

By Jack McKnight 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 





years. A theological treatise 
that was shocking to his con- 
temporaries and eventually 
became known as "Allen's 
Bibie/' it dismissed Chris¬ 
tian religion as a collection of 
unrealistic myths and rec- 
ommended replacing it with 
a "reasoned" theology based 
on observation of naturę. De- 
spite a continuing contro- 
versy over whether Allen or 
a colleague actually wrote 
most of the book, he pub- 
lished it under his own name 
and later wrote a 70-page ap- 
pendix to it while living at 
his Burlington farm. 

For publishing Reason, Al¬ 
len was branded a blasphe- 
mous heretic by the clergy, 
and by much of the rest of 
New England as well. Some 
even considered him one step 
away from being an atheist, 
despite his acknowledge- 
ment of a God that . . did 
not come to be, but was, nor 
did he exist from eternity, 
but eternally existed, and 
will eternally exist." In fact, 
one Calvinist minister from 
Connecticut referred to Al¬ 
len shortly after his death as 
"An awful Infidel, one of ye 
wickedest men that eer 
walked this guilty globe." 

Few would argue that Al¬ 
len was a polished writer by 
contemporary standards. As Stevens notes, he "really 
writes you down some long and winding trails." The prose 
notwithstanding, however, Allen's literary work reflects a 
perceptive, thoughtful, ąuestioning intellect that's clearly 
not consistent with his popular backwoods rabble-rouser 
image. 

Why, then, is there such a fragmented, often inaccurate 
picture of Vermont's greatest hero? And why has the in- 
tellectual side of this multi-talented individual been vir- 
tually forgotten? 

It helps to start with what we know — and don't know 
— about Ethan Allen. 

First of all, nobody knows what he looked like. And 
sińce no painting, sketch or drawing has been found to 
give a face to the name, artists have used fancy and crea- 
tivity in their portrayals. Renditions rangę from a hand- 
some, sąuare-jawed, uniformed young soldier with 
flashing eyes to a bejowled, paunchy gentleman with a big 
nose, a receding hairline, and a vacant stare. You're free 
to choose the image that suits your particular bias. 

Trying to imagine the type of man Ethan Allen was is 
a little morę manageable than attempting to sketch his 
countenance, but it's still far from simple. From docu- 
ments, papers and memorabilia, historians have pieced 
together a mosaic that reveals a surprisingly complex per- 
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son with sometimes conflict- 
ing characteristics. Brash and 
impetuous. Bright and char- 
ismatic. Strong and compas- 
sionate. Fun-loving, hard- 
working, and fiercely de- 
voted to the concept of free- 
dom. Pompous, egotistical, 
and self-serving. Loud, bois- 
terous, and hard-drinking. 

We are told, for example, 
that Allen was a very big man 
and extraordinarily strong. 
One tale has him lifting two 
men off the ground during a 
brawl — one in each hand — 
and beating them together. In 
his Nanative, Allen tells of 
striking fear into his British 
captors by twisting off with 
his teeth a ten-penny nail 
that held his handcuffs to¬ 
gether. 

We know that Allen com- 
manded the Green Mountain 
Boys, who protected resi- 
dents of the New Hampshire 
grants — now Vermont — 
from the New York, or 
"Yorker," interests who be- 
lieved they held title to the 
land. If the Green Mountain 
Boys hadn't existed, Vermont 
most certainly wouldn't look 
the way it does on today's 
map. 

Historically, the most sig- 
nificant of Ethan Allen's 
achievements was his auda- 
cious capture of Fort Ticonderoga at the beginning of the 
Revolution. It was a daring exploit, and, as things turned 
out, that single incident may have prevented the British 
from winning the war early on. 

These are the main incidents, the snapshots from history 
that focus our attention. But Ethan Allen was far morę 
than their sum total. Unfortunately, however, his intel- 
lectual pursuits are seldom included on the taiły sheet. 

According to his biographers, from the time he was a 
teenager sharing a log cabin with seven brothers and sisters 
and their parents in the wilds of Comwall, Connecticut, 
Allen yeamed for a life of the mind. Philosophy, not war 
and revolution, occupied his thoughts. And noting his 
ideas on scraps of paper took up many of the few free 
moments the young frontiersman could spare from his 
chores with the ax and plow. 

"In my youth I was much disposed to contemplation," 
Allen wrote in the preface to Reason , "and at my com- 
mencement in manhood, I committed to manuscript such 
sentiments or arguments, as appeared most consonant to 
reason, least through the debility of memory my improve- 
ment should have been less gradual: This method of scri- 
bling [sic] I practised [sic] for many years, from which I 
experienced great advantages in the progression of leaming 
and knowledge ..." 



"I have gone into the churches and 
seen sundry of the prisoners in the 
agonies of death,” Allen wrote. 







In fact, Allen had planned 
to attend Yale and was taking 
lessons in preparation for 
that venture when his father 
died. Then, at 17, he had to 
give up the idea of formal ed- 
ucation to take care of the 
family. So with characteris- 
tic energy he in turn plowed 
the family land, developed 
the first iron smelter in Con¬ 
necticut, operated a lead 
minę, and eventually, along 
with his brothers and their 
cousin Remember Baker, be- 
came a successful land spec- 
ulator in the territory that 
would become Vermont. 

But Allen never gave up his 
dream of becoming a writer 
and thinker, and he took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity 
to learn from other people. In 
fact, in later life he would 
often use "the philosopher" 
as a nickname. After marry- 
ing a childhood acąuaintance 
and moving to Salisbury, 

Connecticut, he struck up a 
close friendship with Dr. 

Thomas Young of nearby 
Amenia, New York. Young 
was a few years older than 
Allen, had attended Yale, and 
had developed a good knowl- 
edge of philosophy. Allen 
knew the Bibie inside and 
out, sińce it had been one of 
the few books available to 
him, and the two men apparently had long philosophical 
discussions. Eventually, they started writing a book that 
would describe their theological views. 

Whatever progress the pair madę on the book was cut 
short when Young moved away less than a year after they'd 
started. Allen later got involved in the grants dispute, the 
Revolution, and the Republic of Vermont, and Young 
wound up as a delegate to the Continental Congress from 
Philadelphia. (It was probably Young who later suggested 
that the new republic be called Vermont, for its Green 
Mountains, rather than New Connecticut.) Allen post- 
poned writing the book until after Young died in 1777. 

The maturing Allen honed his literary skills by writing 
sharp denunciations of Yorker imperialism in the grants 
and public relations pieces for the Vermont cause. Some 
were pamphlets, others letters to the Connecticut Cour- 
ant, published in Hartford and widely read in the North¬ 
east. One pamphlet carried a 115-word title beginning A 
Brief Nanative of the Proceedings of the Government of 
New York Relative to Their Obtaining the furisdiction of 
that Large District of Land to the Westward of the Con¬ 
necticut River . . . 

Shortly after he captured Fort Ticonderoga, Allen was 
himself captured by the British as he planned a similar 
attack on Montreal. The British threatened to hang him, 


took him to England, and 
then kept him prisoner for 
the better part of three years, 
much of the time aboard 
ships in sąualid conditions. 

After his release in New 
York in May 1778 through a 
prisoner exchange, Allen vis- 
ited General George Wash¬ 
ington at Valley Forge, 
volunteered for service in the 
Continental Army, and then 
headed back to Vermont. The 
following winter he began 
work on his Narrative of 
Colonel Ethan Allen’s Cap- 
tivity, which was published 
in 1779 and, like his earlier 
pamphlet, carried a 115-word 
title. 

Allen's first book came at 
a time when American mo¬ 
rale was at a Iow ebb, and his 
story of survival and even- 
tual victory over oppressive 
conditions was inspirational. 
One of the most graphic and 
powerful descriptions in 
Narrative is his account of 
the treatment of rebel sol- 
diers in New York City 
churches, which had been 
turned into prisons. As an 
officer, Allen had been pa- 
roled and was free to travel 
within the city limits. He 
was shocked by the condi¬ 
tions the British had estab- 
lished for their enlisted 
prisoners, and vividly described what he had seen. 

"I have gone into the churches," he wrote, "and seen 
sundry of the prisoners in the agonies of death, in conse- 
ąuence of very hunger, and others speechless and near 
death, biting pieces of chips; others pleading for God's 
sake, for something to eat, and at the same time shivering 
with the cold. Hollow groans saluted my ears, and despair 
seemed to be imprinted on every of their countenances. 
... I have seen in one of these churches seven dead at the 
same time, lying among the excrements of their bodies." 

Needless to say, Allen's book helped harden the Amer¬ 
ican resolve and rekindle the revolutionary spirit. In the 
process, he gained additional stature as a writer and hero. 

Allen continued writing newspaper articles and pam¬ 
phlets, including another heavily titled piece called An 
Animadversory Address to the Inhabitants of the State of 
Vermont; with Remarks on a Proclamation, under the 
Hand of his Excellency George Clinton Esq; Governor of 
the State of New York. But as time went on, he became 
less involved in govemment, morę introspective, and morę 
intent on enjoying and reflecting on his own life. That's 
when he revived the idea of a book on theology and started 
work on Reason. 

Unfortunately, Allen's most ambitious literary under- 
taking undid much of what his previous efforts had ac- 
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Allen belieued man would find truth 
in the perfection of naturę, but 
his sarcasm angered pious readers. 














complished. And, ironically, the same straightforwardness 
that madę him a hero in war proved disastrous when ap- 
plied to religion. 

This time Allen revealed thoughts that had been hound- 
ing him sińce his boyhood days, and he outlined an all-en- 
compassing philosophy of life that was, in 18th century 
America, horrifying in its audacity. Adam and Eve, original 
sin, Moses and the Ten Commandments — most of the Bi¬ 
bie^ revered myths and credos fell un- 
der the book 7 s relentless ąuestioning. 

The truth was simple, said Reason. 

There's a supreme being, a God, who 
is without beginning or end and who 
gives order to the universe and naturę. 

People are endowed with the ability to 
reason, and if they use that ability, 
they will understand two things: One, 
the Biblical stories don't make much 
sense. A reasonable God, for example, 
wouldn't create man and woman in his 
image, put them into paradise, and 
then banish them and afflict all their 
descendants forever with original sin 
— all because they ate some fruit God 
said they couldn 7 t, and that he 7 d placed 
there deliberately as a temptation. 

And two, if they search for truth in the perfection of naturę, 
their individual consciences will give them the direction 
they need to live a good life. 

The philosophy expressed in Reason rings of pantheism, 
Native American beliefs, and the New England Transcen- 
dentalism of half a century later. But what very likely 
angered people as much as the substance of Reason was 
the freąuently patronizing, sarcastic way the book deals 
with the Bibie. (Allen no doubt considered it good-natured 
jesting.) Consider this passage referring to Creation: 

". . . and because it was not good that the man should 
be alone, but that he might multiply and replenish the 
earth, our amorours [sic] mother Eve, it seems, was formed, 
who I dare say well compensated father Adam for the loss 
of his rib." 

Allen paid to have 1,600 copies of Reason published, but 
shortly afterward most of them burned in the printer's 
attic. Some folks naturally assumed the wrath of God had 
descended in a bolt of lightning to do the damage. At any 
ratę, the book was not well-received and most Vermonters 
apparently tried to forget their popular leader had ever 
written it. 

Some scholars argue that he didn't. Thomas Young, with 
his knowledge of philosophy and letters, was undoubtedly 
the principal author, they say. Allen, self-educated and 
comparatively unsophisticated, simply retrieved the man- 
uscript from Young 7 s widów, organized it, embellished it 
with some thoughts of his own, and published it under 
his own name, the argument goes. 

Historian Michael Bellesiles, who wrote his doctoral dis- 
sertation about Allen, disagrees. In a recent article in Ver- 
mont History magazine, he says there 7 s no evidence to 
confirm that Allen didn't write Reason, and plenty of sug- 
gestions that he did. So, he asks, why ąuestion what can 7 t 
be disproved? 

Despite Reason’s lack of success, Allen later wrote an 
appendix entitled "An Essay on the Universal Plentitude 
of Being and on the Naturę and Immortality of the Humań 
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Soul and its Agency," to clarify some points the book had 
madę. By this time he was happily married to Fanny, his 
second wife, 22 years his junior, and living at the farm in 
Burlington^ Intervale. 

In this relatively brief seąuel, Allen revised his thinking 
a bit, including his earlier notion that even though the 
soul exists, it doesn 7 t occupy space. After grappling with 
the ąuestion, he concluded that the soul must, because of 
its naturę, occupy space, and that he 
was obliged to clarify his position. 

Plentitude, the seąuel, wasn 7 t pub¬ 
lished until 50 years after Allen 7 s 
death, when it appeared in serialized 
form in Historical Magazine. Unlike 
Reason, there 7 s no ąuestion about its 
authorship; it 7 s considered pure Ethan 
Allen, long, winding prose and all. 
And, according to Allen biographer 
Charles Jellison, "As an example of 
burgeoning Transcendentalism it has 
been and continues to be of consider- 
able interest to students of American 
though t. 77 

Allen died at his Burlington farm 
February 17, 1789, after suffering a sei- 
zure. He was 51, and despite his long 
dedication to Vermont, he never saw it become a State. 

His life was incredibly diverse and incredibly fuli: pa- 
triot, soldier, entrepreneur, politician, farmer, architect of 
Vermont, and uncompromising free spirit. Yet history has 
tended to obscure much of that diversity. 

"He is an uncomfortable figurę for a lot of people/ 7 says 
Stevens. "Maybe they just couldn 7 t sąuare him with their 
sensibilities. They either sanitized him, tumed him into 
something very different from what he was, or they kept 
him as the skeleton in the closet." 

Part of the problem seems to be that Allen, like many 
people with a variety of talents and abilities, had charac- 
teristics that didn 7 t fit a convenient niche in society. Phi- 
losophers aren 7 t supposed to be soldiers; brawlers and 
drinkers don 7 t philosophize. So people conveniently 
lopped off those traits that didn 7 t suit their fantasy. 

Perhaps, as we celebrate the 200th anniversary of Ver- 
mont statehood in 1991, we might reconsider who the real 
Ethan Allen was, in contrast to what we 7 ve madę him. To 
do that, we 7 ll have to become a little "disposed to con- 
templation" ourselves and consider not only Allen, but 
who we are, and how we deal with the people we choose 
for our heroes. Can we accept them for what they are, or 
must we mold and embellish the facts to make them fit 
an image we 7 ve decided is appropriate? 

What 7 s most remarkable about Ethan Allen is that he 
ąuestioned the status quo even when it madę him unpop- 
ular, searched continually for his own version of truth, and 
spoke out defiantly against any form of oppression as long 
as he lived — not a bad legacy to a State that still takes 
special pride in being independent and free-thinking. 

I propose that we set the record straight and include 
"writer and philosopher" among the words we use to de- 
scribe Allen. Whether or not we agree with what he wrote 
and believed, he eamed that distinction. 


Burlington writer Jack McKnight teaches at the University of 
Yermont and is a long-time contńbutor to Yermont Life. 


Ethan Allen 
Homestead 

Burlington, VT 05401, (802) 865-4556. 
Ethan Allen’s homestead in the Bur¬ 
lington Intervale has been discovered, 
restored and opened as a museum, 
complete with visitors center and in- 
terpretive displays. Open April 15- 
Oct. 15. Hours vary, please cali for in 
formation. Admission: adults, $3.50; 
17 and under, $2; 65 and over, $2.50; 
family rates, $10; residents of Win- 
ooski Park District, $2.50; group 
rates. 











Winter Shadow, 
WinterLight 

A SCENIC 
PORTFOLIO 
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urvive enough Vermont winłers 
and you're likely to become a sa- 
vorer of light. This is the season, after 
all, when winter nights are long, days 
are short, and sunshine is always a 
precious commodity. But darkness has 
its charms as well. Splashed across the 
landscape by a low-lying winter sun, 
assisted by the incandescent glow of 
winter snows, shadows in December 
and January have real weight and pres- 
ence. Some, like the trees shadowing a 
Hardwick back road (page 29) and the 
weather-molded snów hummocks at 
left, make hard-edged patterns. Others, 
like those cast across a North Danuille 
orchard hillside (pages 32 and 33), of- 
fer a gentler, fleeting impressionism. 
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E very day's light, each shadow, is 
unique. Even at their humblest, 
wintefs shadows have things to tell 
us. The cat's track, each paw print 
poured fuli of blue darkness, speaks of 
a hunter’s desire and inquisitiveness, 
and lets us know where he's been. On 
those rare occasions when we get a 
longer perspective (as in Jerry Le- 
Blond's spectacular view south from 
Jay Peak toward Mount Mansfield) 
winter etches the cjuiet drama of the 
day’s passage in brilliant patterns that 
move — from distant hillsides to the 
snów beneath our feet — as impercepti- 
bly as time itself. — T.K.S. 


Paces 32-33: North Danville, George Cahoon Jr. 
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Jay Peak, Jerry LeBlond 
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Cassandra in ferinorif 

Dorothy Thompson Was the Most Famous 
Joumalist in the Country, 

But the Country She Loved 
Best Was in Barnard 

By Peter Kurth 










arming can be either an industry or a way 
1 of life," wrote Dorothy Thompson — col- 
umnist, journalist, publicist, humanist, 
Christian apologist and woman of the world. It 
was 1939, the year she converted Twin Farms, 
her estate outside Barnard, into a working dairy 
farm, and gave over half her land to the pursuit 
of agriculture. 

She was famous already as a reporter and commentator 
on world affairs: the first American woman to head a for- 
eign news bureau; the first to be expelled from Nazi Ger¬ 
many on the order of Adolf Hitler; the wife of Nobel Prize 
winner Sinclair Lewis, and the author, three times a week, 
of "On the Record," her passionate, disputatious, nation- 
ally syndicated column. 

She was a "flatlander" in Vermont, a summer resident 
and New York salon hostess who nevertheless regarded 
Barnard — Twin Farms — as her "real home" and spiritual 
center, her personal, cultural and ideological nesting 
ground. 

For morę than 30 years Dorothy Thompson was a force 
in the Upper Connecticut River Valley: farmer, business- 
woman, environmentalist, landlord. There was nothing 
"fancy" about her many causes, nothing artificial or pic- 
turesąue. She worked her own land, and knew that in 
Vermont — "this rockbound, frost-bitten little State" — 
there was no such thing as weekend agriculture. 

"You can't do an awful lot with machinery," said Dor¬ 
othy ruefully. "Usually you can't put a plow to the ground 
till the middle of May. . . . You get along by treating your 
farm as if it were your friend. It's the source of your life, 
but you never expect to make a great deal of cash out of 
it." She went on: 

... I know this State intimately. I live, myself, in its 
back woods, 12 miles from a railroad station. I know 
its back roads, its remote farmsteads. And it remains 
a constant miracle to me how, on these farmsteads, 
miles from any considerable market, the people live 
at all. It seems that they should all be hillbillies in- 
habiting unsightly shacks and eking out the barest 
existence. What is continually amazing is that, on 
these very back roads, the neat, well-painted farm 
house, the adeąuate barn, the well-kept pasture, and 
even the smali lawn and flower garden is the rule and 
not the exception. . . . Nearly every farm has its wood 
lot, its mapie sugar grove, its orchard, a few chickens, 
and a herd of cows, smali or large, according to the 
prosperity of the farmer. . . . Nobody's got much 
money and everybody thinks twice before he spends 
it, and three times before he invests it, which may be 
one reason why we didn't have any bank crashes in 
Vermont [in 1932] when banks were going bust all 
over the United States. 

She had bought Twin Farms in September 1928, im- 
mediately after her marriage to Sinclair Lewis and her 
return to America following a seven-year absence as a cor- 
respondent in Europę. The farm was central to the devel- 
opment of the Lewis-Thompson legend, in fact. They had 
met in Berlin, at the German foreign ministry, and Lewis 


Left, Dorothy Thompson and Sinclair Lewis on their wed- 
ding day. They dworced, but she would cherish and keep 
their property in Barnard for the rest of her life. 


had promised Dorothy on the very first day that if she 
would only consent to marry him he would buy her "a 
house in Vermont" — "somewhere where there are frosty 
autumns," said Dorothy, "and round hills and great trees 
and mellow old houses." 

At that time Lewis was the most successful writer in 
America, just two years away from the Nobel Prize, the 
author of Main Street, Babbitt, Anowsmith and Elmer 
Gantry. His particular blend of social realism and wicked, 
rollicking satire had earned him a reputation as the man 
Americans "loved to hate." He wrote the first draft of 
Dodsworth while still in Europę, courting Dorothy 
Thompson, and finished it in Barnard, in the older of the 
two houses that constituted Twin Farms. 

For nearly 300 acres and two authentic farmhouses, each 
morę than a hundred years old, Lewis and Dorothy paid 
$10,000 — a price that even in 1928, before the tourist 
boom, seemed ridiculously smali. "The view is superb," 
said Lewis that first autumn, "the peace unbroken, and 
the only fault the fact that the place is nine hours from 
New York by train — which may not really be a fault." 

Dorothy agreed: "It's very peaceful, and just now en- 
trancingly beautiful, because as Pve so often said, the 
American autumns are morę marvelous than — well, than 
any other season." In a letter to her newspaper colleagues 
in Berlin she declared that buying Twin Farms was "the 
best thing we've done in these United States. . . . Just now 
the mountains are as though on fire with flames of gold, 
orange, and scarlet, and every clump of woods is like a 
great bouąuet." 

The older of the two houses in Barnard, on the west side 
of the valley, had been built in 1796 and was fully fur- 
nished when Dorothy and her husband first saw it. 

Over the years, Dorothy rented the "Old House" to nu- 
merous guests, sold it once, bought it back, and finally 
lived in it fuli time herself in the last two years of her life. 
(When it burned in 1987, it was still in the possession of 
the Lewis family.) 

Across the ravine, at the crest of the valley and visible 
through the trees in winter, was the second, larger build- 
ing, called the "Chase House" in 1928 and derelict when 
Dorothy found it. At one time this had been the showpiece 
of the property, and instantly she set about to restore it 
to its rightful condition. 

At first it was a ąuestion mainly of painting and paper- 
ing, strengthening roofs and floors and walls, replacing 
Windows and renovating an old barn that stood at right 
angles to the center building. But in 1933, in a letter to 
Alexander Woollcott, Dorothy remarked that the Lewis 
estate could be "recognized by its permanently unfinished 
appearance." And indeed, according to her friend and fel- 
low journalist Vincent Sheean, she went "on and on and 
on, year after year, building things and changing things 
and adding things onto other things." 

Ultimately the Chase House became "the Big House," 
and Twin Farms was a summer haven for the literary elite 
of two continents, intemationally famous and rivaling 
WoollcotTs own place on Lakę Bomoseen. H.L. Mencken, 
Bertholt Brecht, Clarence Darrow, H.G. Wells, Dorothy 
Parker, Rebecca West — they all were guests, at one time 
or another, of Dorothy and her husband in Barnard. 

From the Windows of Dorothy's living room, facing 
south, one looked out over ledges, slopes and an ambling, 
gracious lawn toward Mount Ascutney, 30 miles in the 
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Thompson and John Gunther, with Vincent Sheean, right; 
Jane Gunther and Dinah Sheean, left, at the Big House. 


distance. Against this view, at the bottom of a two-level 
terrace, Dorothy tended to her flowers. The soil in Yer¬ 
mont, she said, though shallow, was rich, and would grow 
"literally anything that will maturę between May and mid- 
September. Delphiniums 10 feet tali are not uncommon; 
all lilies thrive, . . . and lawns are as happy as in England 
itself." 

Readers of her column got to know a great deal about 
her life in Vermont, about the "polite, courteous, gentle- 
spoken people" who lived there and the natural conserv- 
atism of anyone who kept his nose to the ground. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Dorothy's strongly independent, 
often maddeningly inconsistent political philosophy par- 
alleled and reflected her career as a Vermont titleholder 
and seasoned gardener — the "hands-on" lady of the 
manor. 

"I have never known a gardener, now that I think of it, 
who was a stuffed shirt or a reactionary," Dorothy wrote 
in 1938, responding to charges that her Republican sym- 
pathies madę her, by definition, an arch-conservative. One 
of her friends in Vermont was Governor (later U.S. Senator) 
George D. Aiken, a horticulturist who in 1936 had pub- 
lished a leamed book about fruit trees. 

"And if you spend your life producing hybrid delphin- 
iums," Dorothy observed, "acclimatizing Alpine plants, 
and naturalizing wild flowers, I don't see how you can be 
very deeply committed to the theory of laissez faire. Gar- 
dening is a continual struggle not to let naturę take its 
course." 

She urged her readers to bear in mind the first rule of 
horticulture: "If a thing is growing all right where it is, 
don't move it . . . for heaven's sake, leave well enough 
alone!" Green Mountain conservatism was "live-and-let- 
live" conservatism, like Dorothy's own ; it was based in a 
long tradition, in toleration, in common sense, in "the 
divine right of every Citizen to be left in peace." Mrs. 
Patrick CampbelFs famous dictum about the British — 
that they didn't mind what you were doing, really, so long 
as you didn't do it in the Street and frighten the horses — 
applied very nicely in Vermont. And if its citizens were 
poor, they were poor in cash only: not "the way people in 
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the slums of cities are poor," said Dorothy. 

In Barnard she had discovered "the spirit of small-town 
America," 

. . . where people are not ashamed to believe in such 
old-fashioned things as kindness, and tolerance, and 
neighborliness, and human decency. It is the Ameri¬ 
can spirit that believes that Democracy is based on 
mutual trust, and consists in giving people a break. 

. . . People say we are conservative, but we are very 
touchy about civil liberties. Every village has got a 
few radicals and there is a lot morę tolerance for them 
in Vermont than there is in Jersey City. . . . We have 
even got some Communists in Vermont around Barre, 
and we let them carry on. Some people are like that, 
we think. 

Dorothy did not commence to farm her property until 
after her separation and divorce from Sinclair Lewis, when 
her career as a syndicated pundit and national news com- 
mentator reached a peak never known before (or sińce) 
among women in journalism. Her crusade against inter- 
national fascism, and specifically against Adolf Hitler, was 
carried out with such determination and such uncompro- 
mising fervor as to win her a national nickname: "Cas- 
sandra." She was syndicated in morę than 200 newspapers 
and reached millions of listeners weekly over the NBC 
radio network. 

"Day by day," said her fellow Vermonter Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, "with a clang like that of a powerfully swung 
hammer, she beat upon [the] generał confusion of mind 
till the will to defend democracy was forged." It was said 
of Dorothy Thompson in these years that she could rear- 
range the map of Europę as easily as another woman might 
whip up a sponge-cake, and in the highly charged circum- 
stances, strenuous though the enterprise tumed out to be, 
she took up farming almost as a form of relaxation. 

"She was forever trying to bring some God-forsaken 
patch of rock and sorrow back mto cultivation," said 
Sheean (who was proud to report that during all the years 
of their acąuaintance Dorothy never prevailed upon him 
to puli a single weed.) 

With a great deal of patience — and an awful lot of help 
from the succession of professional farmers she hired to 
manage the place — she built up a thriving eggs-and-poul- 
try business, some fine herds of sheep and dairy cows, a 
working fruit orchard, and a vegetable garden that in sum- 
mer could feed half the neighborhood. 

It was her boast during World War II that Twin Farms 
could produce all of its own food and that it might even 
have turned a profit were it not for gasoline rationing and 
other "absurd" regulations of the time. In 1944, some dev- 
ilish confusion arose about Dorothy's chicken coop and 
the number of chickens she was allowed to keep in it. 

"Shoot if you must this old gray head," she cried to the 
War Production Board, "but spare your country's hens, she 
said." 

Nothing stirred her to outrage faster than bureaucratic 
interference in the running of her farm — unless it was 
the lack of interference that ordinarily greeted her advice 
and protestations to the State government in Montpelier. 
She was forever counseling the State authorities on rural 
matters ("occasionally privately," as she reported to a 
friend, "and morę often publicly at the top of my lungs") 
but after 25 years in Yermont she was forced to admit that 








she had "an unblemished record: nonę of my advice has 
ever been taken." 

Not content with the six separate buildings — garages, 
guest houses, studios and what not — that eventually sat 
on Twin Farms, Dorothy also began to buy up land and 
houses in the village of Barnard itself. She bought the old 
inn on Barnard Green and razed it, erecting in its place a 
number of prefabricated houses that she proceeded to sell 
to her friends — in one case, "over the third martini," to 
Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Sarnoff. 

"She was like that/' said Lolo Sarnoff, a one-time refugee 
from Hitler who still spends her summers in Barnard. "She 
was the kind of woman who went to Brentano's and bought 
a book on 'How To Build a House.' Then built it." Before 
long Dorothy had purchased an entire błock of commercial 
property in Woodstock, a town that was well on its way 
to becoming the chic and costly borough it remains today 
and which Dorothy did as much as anyone to rescue from 
mere prettiness. 

She was most definitely a celebrity in the area, and not 
all Vermonters were so good-natured or so docile that they 
failed to take advantage of her famę. When she madę im- 
provements on her land and her houses, for example, the 
town selectmen always dropped by to ask her if she 
thought her taxes should be raised, and if so, by how much; 
while prices at Walter Miller's generał storę in Barnard 
were ąuietly elevated "ever so little" in her case. 

"This would be irritating," said Dorothy, "except for the 
counter fact that if 'tis known you're hard up, the grocer 
thoughtfully puts them back down to what everybody else 
pays. There is a terribly old-fashioned and unregenerate 
idea up here that you shouldn't kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg, even if he is just summer folks." She loved 
to tell stories of her encounters with Vermonters, starting 
with Mr. Quimby, her chief gardener, who "always looked 
like one of those good winter apples that keep well," and 
who, in 1928, had given her a first taste of crackerbarrel 
wisdom. She had asked him what he thought about Pres- 
ident Coolidge. 

"There's a heli of a lot of Coolidges ain't in the White 
House," Quimby replied. 

Another story concerned a policeman in Middlebury, 
who gave Dorothy directions to the high school audito- 
rium when she was late one night to make a speech. 

"Down there," said the traffic cop helpfully. "But you 
can't get in. Place jam-packed. Dorothy Thompson speak- 
ing tonight." She roared with laughter when she told the 
tale of the "city-slicker" who came to stay in Barnard 
during a particularly wet summer. 

"Will it ever stop raining?" the fellow asked, and one of 
the local people, passing by, answered with assurance: "It 
always has." 

Vermonters were "a strange, inbred people," said Dor¬ 
othy, "among whom one cannot take the obvious for 
granted." By the end of her life she was "fully integrated," 
a proud member of the Barnard Grange and an early en- 
vironmentalist, taking the lead in the fight against bill¬ 
board advertising, for example, and striving to live up to 
her own most cherished ideals about the responsibility of 
the individual for the welfare of the State. 

"Our organization has never protested against roadside 
signs pointing the way to inns," Dorothy remarked during 
the anti-billboard campaign; "we have never suggested 
that gasoline stations should be concealed in lilacs." But 



Thompson , looking pleased, arrines in Pańs in 1934, the 
first correspondent expelled from Nazi Germany by Hitler. 


"the people of Vermont [did) not like ostentation," and 
the State, in those innocent days, had "never attempted to 
attract the rich, whose presence might drive up land values 
beyond the reach of the native farmers." 

The Vermont way of life was antipathetic to "roughshod 
capitalism," Dorothy charged. It was not to be hitched to 
a "business cycle;" it did not depend on a "ratę of growth." 
In 1935, an agency of the federal government had trotted 
out statistics to prove that Vermont, measured against 
some national blueprint for the standard of living, was "52 
percent uninhabitable," and Dorothy answered with ill- 
disguised glee that nonę of her neighbors — the "perverse 
inhabitants" of Barnard, Vermont — had quit their homes 
on that account. 

"In fact, they snorted," said Dorothy. "In fact, they 
laughed heartily." ("It's inhabited, ain't it?" said Mr. 
Quimby.) 

As for Dorothy, she secured for herself a shaded plot in 
Barnard cemetery, and hoped for "nothing sweeter at the 
end of [her] days" than a finał autumn in the State she 
loved. She died in Portugal in 1961, but she got her wish 
and was buried in Barnard, where "the seasons have come 
and gone, the hurricane has roared, children have been 
bom, [and] old people have passed away . . . but the house 
sits peacefully still, peering, as ever, southward to the ev- 
erlasting hills." 

American Cassandra, Peter Kurth’s biography of Dorothy Thomp¬ 
son, was published by Little, Brown and Co. last summer. Kurth, 
who lives in Burlington, is also the author of a book about the 
mystery of Princess Anastasia, daughter of the last Russian czar. 
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LETTERS 


Morę on Bears 
To the editor: 

The article "Bear Necessities" [VL, 
Summer 1990] touched a nerve. I cer- 
tainly feel that the bears' habitat must 
be preserved. Like so many flora and 
fauna in our world, the bear may be- 
come extinct because of human over- 
population. But if the bears' numbers 
are to be increased, say to 2,500, as 
your writer suggests, why in heaven's 
name are we still hunting them? 

Doris Malkiel 

Stowe, Vermont 

Editofs notę: The State Fish and Wildlife 
Department tells us that there is no need 
to ban bear hunting to bring the bear pop- 
ulation in Vermont to about 2,500 within 
five orlO years; the number of bears should 
reach that through natural growth plus a 
recent shortening of the season by four 
days. According to the department, as long 
as there is adeąuate bear habitat, such as 
that in Parkefs Gore, a carefully limited 
number of bears may be killed each year 
by hunters, and bear populations will still 
increase. The department says it’s the fate 
of bear habitat, not individual bears, that 
determines the health of the bear popula- 
tion. Meanwhile, it appears that the bear 
habitat in Parker’s Gore may be preserved. 
The State Environmental Board has re- 
jected Killington’s plans to develop there. 
Killington plans to appeal. 

Catalog Cali 
To the editor: 

Please send me the Vermont Life gift 
catalog. I look forward to ordering each 
year at this time and I was looking in 
the new Autumn issue for the usual 
order form. I am appalled by the atti- 
tude of the Postał Service, especially 
when they load down their carriers and 
my mail box with worthless junk mail 
that the taxpayers don't want but must 
subsidize. 

Now I have to write and affix 25 
cents in postage to get something I 
want! Ironie isn't it? 

Keep up the good job you are doing. 
Three summer vacations in Vermont 
have changed our outlook on life. Yes, 
there is life after Califomia! 

Ray fanssen 

Santa Barbara, Califomia 
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Waming from Florida 
To the editor: 

The Summer 1990 Vermont Life 
contained a reference in Post Boy: 
"The recreation industry has become 
one of the state's most prosperous and 
is vital to Vermont's economy. . . 

I would remind Vermonters not to 
repeat Florida's error in becoming 
mesmerized by tourism's prosperity. 
Florida's tourism attractions draw 
1,000 new residents to Florida each 
day with the accompanying seas of 
blacktop, overcrowded highways, pol- 
luted lakes, streams and air. The only 
continuity that exists in Florida's 
change is the multiplication of un- 
solvable problems and a deterioration 
of life. 

Vermonters, do not make the same 
mistake. 

Richard M. Donahue 
Orlando, Florida 


A Missing Baker 
To the editor: 

Whereas there are lots of good bak- 
ers in Vermont now, as your article 
[VL, Summer 1990] pointed out, it 
failed to take notę of an exceptionally 
talented baker right here in the Upper 
Valley who bakes real French sour- 
dough bread. Alice Trent, whom your 
article gave no coverage to — who 
knows why — is famed, not only for 
her authentic French loaf and ba- 
guette, but also for her pumpemickel, 
which has no artificial coloring. 

Ann Ogden 

East Thetford, Vermont 

Editofs Notę: The bakery is Alice’s Coun¬ 
try Loaves, Beaver Meadow Rd., Norwich, 
VT 05055, (802) 649-5202. 


A Gem 

To the editor: 

This is to thank you for Mark Pen- 
dergrast's article [VL, Summer 1990] 
alerting us to the Inn at Weston and 
the Darling Family Inn. 

We have just retumed from Weston 
having followed his advice and had 
dinner at the Inn at Weston for our 
36th anniversary. We also stayed at the 


Darling Family Inn (bed and breakfast) 
and, as he said, it was "darling." And 
they were so friendly — a fire in the 
fireplace in August that evening and it 
felt wonderful. 

Yermont Life gave us a real gem! 
Mrs. Maurice Nason 
Glens Falls, New York 

Ox Puli Thanks 
To the editor: 

Just a notę to thank you for a won¬ 
derful vacation in Vermont. Thanks to 
your article on the New England Ox 
Puli at Tunbridge [VL, Summer 1990], 
we madę the drive from Texas to Ver- 
mont. We were treated like royalty by 
the Vermonters at the ox puli and we 
had a wonderful time. My husband's 
deep Texas drawl did seem to confuse 
the young man at the hot dog stand, 
but he finally understood and we en- 
joyed our meal. 

I packed my back issues of Vermont 
Life, and we spent several days in Mid- 
dlebury based on past articles. The 
University of Vermont Morgan Horse 
Farm is fascinating. 

From the charming bed and break¬ 
fast in East Montpelier where we 
stayed three nights to the ox puli in 
Tunbridge, it was a dream vacation. 
See you again real soon! 

Carroll and Judith Butler 
Arlington, Texas 


PAWLET PICTURE 

In our Autumn issue, Vermont Life pub- 
hshed a photographic re-creation of an 
early Vermont Life cover showing school- 
children walking along a scenie farm road 
in Pawlet. The re-creation showed thenow- 
adult children walking the same road. 

However, we neglected to give proper 
credit to the man who actually brought the 
re-creation of that earher photo about. 
That was Charles "Bud” Cole of Pawlet, 
father of two of the lads (now men) de- 
picted in both photos. Mr. Cole put in 
many hours of his time organizing the re- 
creation, contacted photographer Neil 
Rappaport, and hosted a cookout at his 
home afterward for ev ery one involved. 

Mr. Cole says the fali day the re-created 
photo was taken was a great one; it cer- 
tainly was a great photo, as well. 
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Elmer Darlings Hill 

On the Burke-Lyndon Linę, Echoes of a Grand Era 

By Gaił Braccidiferro 
Photographed by Carolyn Bates 


B urkę Mountain is busier than ever. New condo- 
miniums are being built, and traffic crawls through 
East Burkę Village twice each day on winter week- 
ends as skiers head up to ski in the morning and home 
again at night. 

But if much has changed lately on what was once Elmer 
A. Darling's personal mountain, little is different just a 
five-minute drive away at the mansion he once called 
home. Burklyn Hall is removed from the hubbub. 

Darling, a bachelor who was the benevolent patriarch 
of Burkę and Lyndon, built Burklyn, a huge, plush Geor- 
gian Revival mansion, between 1905 and 1908. He located 
it perfectly atop a knoll with a elear view of Burkę Moun¬ 
tain to the northeast. 

On a typical winter's day, when the sky resembles a 
studio photographer's painted backdrop and the air pro- 
duces tingles at each breath, the view from Burklyn is 


Completed in 1908, Burklyn Hall, above, was Elmer Dar¬ 
ling's mansion, the capstone of his 8,000-acre Yermont 
holdings. 


spectacular. In the east, Burkę MountanTs ski runs grasp 
the mountainsides. The hunched shoulders of Willoughby 
Gap rise in the northwest. The village of Lyndonville, the 
distant Green Mountains, and New Hampshire's White 
Mountains complete the panorama. 

Darling, a Burkę native who amassed a fortunę as a New 
York City hotelier, owned much of this view — nearly 
8,000 acres when he died in 1931 — and he employed most 
of the population of East Burkę. Even today, majestic Burk¬ 
lyn Hall, along with a number of surrounding farms on a 
country lane appropriately named Darling Hill Road, re- 
main as evidence of Darling's influence. 

Because of his dominance, a local history book refers to 
his lifetime as the Darling era. A public-spirited man who 
enjoyed lavishing part of his fortunę on his boyhood home- 
town, he gave the village a community center, electricity 
and a water and sewage system. In 1904, he began buying 
land on Burkę Mountain and later erected a fłre watch- 
tower there. He also raised Jersey cattle, operated a cream- 
ery that supplied dairy products to his hotel, and helped 
replenish Vermont's native Morgan horse breed, which 
had been decimated in the Civil War. 
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Although he reigned over 
much of Burkę, Darling Hill 
saw his deepest influence 
and remains a living memo¬ 
riał. 

North and south of Burk- 
lyn Hall, so named because it 
straddles the Burke-Lyndon 
town linę, neat clapboard- 
sided farmhouses flank Dar¬ 
ling Hill Road, which inter- 
sects Route 114 just north of 
Lyndonville. 

Although these former 
Darling farms are now owned 
privately, many residents 
keep the wrought iron sign- 
posts Darling once used to 
identify each of his farms by 
number. And many Darling 
Hill buildings are still 
painted yellow, the color 
Darling used for all his prop- 
erty. His mansion, Burklyn 
Hall, now white, is a notable 
exception. But its new own- 
ers, New York City physi- 
cian Anthony Donn and his 
wife, Linda, who bought 
Burklyn, its 86 acres and car- 
riage barn last summer for 
about $1 million, plan to re- 
store the buildings and grounds. And their plans cali for a 
new coat of yellow paint. "We want to restore the place 
as much as possible to what it was," said Dr. Donn. 

Burklyn, which is listed on the National Register of 
Historie Places, was something special, and it remains one 
of the few intact mansions in Vermont that datę from 
America^ most opulent era. Atop a great snowy lawn that 
climbs a hill, its porticos, columns and chimneys take on 
an almost fantastical ąuality in an area characterized by 
modest architecture. It is here that Darling once kept a 
smali herd of deer, grew a banana tree in his greenhouse 
and cued up at a billiard table housed in a special building 
just off the main house. 

There are bathrooms lit by chandeliers, a main hall 
where the Darling coat of arms predominates over a fire- 
place, and a cellar where the 16-inch-thick granite foun- 
dation is visible. The carriage barn has a wainscotted area 
for showing horses. The mansion's greenhouses once 
helped supply flowers for many village churches and com- 
munity celebrations and the cooks in its kitchens often 
prepared the food for village festivities. 

Since Darling's death, the mansion has served not only 
as a private home, but also as an unorthodox retreat for 
the wealthy and a dormitory for Lyndon State College. 
The carriage barn has been the site of concerts under the 
direction of the Friends of Burklyn, a local preservation 
group. 

All the village children between the ages of 5 and 17 


strode up the snowy drive- 
way to the mansion during 
the years Darling's Christ- 
mas party was held there. 
Darling is said to have madę 
surę each child left the an- 
nual event with a personal- 
ized gift and pleń ty of holiday 
food. 

While visitors today must 
keep some distance between 
their curiosity and Burklyn 
Hall, which has been a pri- 
vate home sińce 1986, those 
seeking closer communion 
with a piece of Darling his- 
tory can dine and lodge at a 
former Darling farm just 
down the road from the man¬ 
sion. 

It took a year and a half for 
Jim and Mary 0'Reilly to ren- 
ovate the Wildflower Inn. 
Their work included disman- 
J tling a shower room where 
u Darling's farm hands once 
« washed before dinner and 
I converting it to a dining 
H room. 

The inn, another of the few 
Darling Hill buildings not 
painted yellow, now offers 
guests a bit of history, truły friendly service (children are 
especially welcome), gourmet food and modern amenities 
such as a hot tub and sauna. 

The cozy sitting rooms in the main inn are especially 
welcome in the winter. The owners encourage guests to 
take advantage of the inn's 550 acres of fields and wood- 
land for informal cross-country skiing. A pond nearby is 
kept snow-free for ice-skating, and sleigh rides are offered 
as well. 

Morę serious ski touring enthusiasts will enjoy Burkę 
Mountain's cross-country skiing, just a short drive away. 
The miles of trails — among the best groomed in the State 
— head into some of the prettiest and least tamed wood- 
lands and hillsides in the Northeast Kingdom. 

Alpine skiers can ply the challenging trails on Darling's 
former mountain; despite some recent financial problems, 
Burkę Mountain is still a friendly place. 

For those who want morę permanent accommodations 
on Darling Hill, it will soon be possible to buy a share of 
another former Darling farm. 

The farm operated for years as a Darling boarding house 
and later as a public lodge called the Darion Inn. Now Dr. 
John Pastore and his wife, Marilyn, of Winchester, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, are converting Darion FarnTs bams and the 
main farmhouse to living units to be sold as condomini- 
ums, while maintaining the historie exteriors of all the 
buildings. On the same property, Darling's former cream- 
ery, where 600 pounds of butter were madę in a month 



Darling's farms, some of them still painted his trade- 
mark yellow, dot Darling Hill; two are now inns. 
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and 70 pounds of cheese a 
day, has been madę into a 
cozy bed and breakfast inn, 

Mountain View Creamery. 

Rates are $80, double occu- 
pancy, including breakfasts 
and use of the 440-acre farm. 

There is ski touring in the 
winter, for guests only. 

Mrs. Pastore and her hus- 
band have madę it their busi¬ 
ness to find out about the 
wealthy man who once 
owned the farm, and they 
kept Elmer Darling in mind 
when they designed their 
condominiums. 

About 25 men once lived 
at what has become Darion 
Farm. Darling provided them 
and other farm hands with 
three hearty meals a day in 
exchange for 10 hours of 
daily labor, six days a week. 

His wages were considerably 
higher than nearby places of 
employment that did not 
provide rooms or meals. 

"Darling was paternalistic. 

People were eager to work for 
him and there was a cama- 
raderie here," Mrs. Pastore 
says. "We want to recreate some of that." 

"Elmer Darling was a Thomas Jefferson type person," 
she says. "We are approaching this project with a certain 
amount of reverence." 

It was with reverence that Darling viewed this land, as 
well. A member of one of the country's oldest families, 
and trained in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he was drawn back to his boyhood home 
after earning his fortunę by working his way up from clerk 
to manager at his uncle's Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

His father, a man who commanded respect and was de- 
scribed by historians as gentle and refined, convinced him 
to begin buying land on what became Darling Hill Road. 

Like Jefferson, Darling was a man of many interests 
whose accomplishments extend years beyond his own life. 
The bachelor who became father figurę to a village and 
gentleman farmer par excellence certainly never envi- 
sioned tourists dining at one of his farmhouses or people 
living in his horse barns. Yet his empire is largely intact 
today and probably will remain distinguished through re- 
development because the architectural details of the build- 
ings make them timeless beauties. 

Timeless, too, is the view of Burkę Mountain, the hills, 
forests, meadows and villages visible from this ridge. 

IN THE AREA 

Dining in the region around Darling Hill is a special 
treat, particularly at the Wildflower Inn. Where Darling's 


tenant farmers once ate, el¬ 
egant evening meals are now 
served Tuesday through Sat- 
urday. 

Chef George Willy oper- 
ated Willy's restaurant in 
East Burkę village for many 
years before selling it and 
coming to the Wildflower in 
June 1989. You don't have to 
stay at the inn to dine, and 
prices for a meal are modest; 
the dinner special includes 
soup, salad, entree, vegeta- 
ble, potato, dessert and coffee 
for about $12.95. 

Lodging prices at the Wild¬ 
flower rangę from $64 mid- 
week for two people in the 
main farmhouse to $125 for 
a family suitę on a weekend 
or holiday. They include very 
special breakfasts with a buf- 
fet line-up that includes hot 
and cold cereals, homemade 
muffins and fruit, plus a 
hearty hot entree such as 
French toast, eggs or pan- 
cakes with toppings like 
pineapple, coconut and 
whipped cream. 

For those seeking a bit of 
variety, two nearby restaurants offer satisfying meals. 

Heading up the mountain road, the Old Cutter Inn [VL, 
Winter 1988] is a fine restaurant, lounge and country inn. 
Food is superb and prices reasonable. A special entree is 
rahmschnitzel, veal cooked in butter with shallots, white 
winę and mushrooms and served in a light cream sauce. 
Price is $12.95. Other seafood, beef, veal and poultry en- 
trees are also in the $12 rangę. 

In East Burkę village, the Pub Outback provides tasty 
and filling food, along with a fuli bar. Sandwiches and 
appetizers are in the $5 rangę; fuli meals cost about $9. 

Numerous other smali inns and bed and breakfasts op- 
erate in Burkę and Lyndonville, many at very reasonable 
rates. Motel accommodations can be found in Lyndonville. 

FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 

Burkę Mountain Ski Resort, East Burkę, VT 05832, (802] 626-3305. 
Lyndonville Chamber of Commerce, 51 Depot Street, P.O. Box 
886, Lyndonville, VT 05851, (802) 626-9696. 

Mountain View Creamery (bed and breakfast], P.O. Box 355, East 
Burkę, VT 05832, (802) 626-9924. 

Old Cutter Inn, RR 1, Box 62, East Burkę, VT 05832, (802) 626- 
5152. 

Pub Outback, East Burkę, VT 05832, (802) 626-5187. 

Wildflower Inn, Darling Hill Road, Lyndonville, VT 05851, (802) 
626-8310. 


Free-lance writer Gaił Braccidiferro lives in Virginia , and visits 
Yermont often. 



From its chandelier-lit bathrooms to its elegant dining 
rootn , above, Burklyn was something special. 
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T he idea of holding a paradę in Vermont in De- 
cember may seem like folly, but during the an- 
nual Woodstock Wassail Celebration the paradę 
is a big attraction, part of the fun and folly of the 
pre-Christmas season in this historie, well-heeled town. 

Started in a snowstorm in 1984, the Wassail Horse and 
Carriage Paradę and Serenade, a trotting collection of 
horses, carriages and costumed riders a half-mile long, has 
come of age. During the festival this year (December 7, 8 
and 9), it will again tracę the route from Billings Farm and 
Museum around the Woodstock green twice, and back. It 
starts Saturday at 2 p.m. Last year there were morę than 
100 animals. The carriages and horses — Morgans, Ara- 
bians, draft horses, thoroughbreds and morę — are deco- 
rated with Christmas greens, ribbons and helis. People 
carol from horseback, and a sleigh on wheels carries Santa 
Claus through the streets. Spectators are given programs 
so they can identify horses and riders. Visitors can even 
rent horses locally so they can ride, too. 

"It was really [begun] to try and recreate the feeling of 
days gone by," says paradę organizer Antoinette Matlins. 
"And there's something about the clopping of the horses, 
the helis, that really does transport you." 

Although the six-year-old paradę is the centerpiece, it 
is the ninth year for the fuli Woodstock Wassail Celebra¬ 
tion, and much morę goes on. Friday night there is a hol- 
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iday dance. Saturday before the paradę there is a concert 
by the Revere Handbell Choir in the historie Windsor 
County Courthouse. 

On Sunday at 4 p.m. those who want the thrill of singing 
HandeFs rich oratorio The Messiah get their chance at Our 
Lady of the Snows Catholic Church on South Street. The 
Rev. William P. Gallagher directs an annual do-it-yourself 
concert that features a 15-piece professional chamber or¬ 
chestra conducted by Louis Burkot of DartmoutlTs musie 
department. The audience is the choir. The sanctuary is 
decorated with handmade holiday decorations. The church 
provides the scores, and many participants bring their own. 

'There are a lot of things that go into it that make it 
good," says Gallagher. Tt's good musie and good neigh- 
bors. And there is the spiritual dimension. It incorporates 
the whole idea about the holiday season and Christmas 
tirne." It's also ąuite a success. For the past few years there 
have been standing-room-only crowds of morę than 300. 

The Billings Farm and Museum, just outside of town on 
River Road, is open Saturday and Sunday for its annual 
Victorian Christmas Celebration, which offers the sights, 
sounds and smells of a turn-of-the-century Vermont hol¬ 
iday. The farmhouse is festooned with handmade deco¬ 
rations. There is hot wassail to drink and the aromas of 
holiday foods waft from the kitchen through the house. A 
Yictorian musie box provides the sounds of the season. 



The Horse and Carriage Paradę, left and 
above, sets the tonę for the Woodstock 
Wassail Celebration. But there's plenty morę, 
including a community rendition of HandeTs 
Messiah, a Victorian Chństmas 
celebration at Billings Farm & Museum, and 
a handbell concert. 


Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


Billings Farm is open Saturday and Sunday from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., admission, $3. 

Over at the Woodstock Historical Society on Elm Street 
in the middle of town, the museum will be open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday and from 2 to 5 p.m. on Sunday. 
There will also be a talk on ethnic holiday traditions. Last 
year it was Russian customs; the year before, the society's 
executive director, Gregory Schwarz, discussed German 
traditions, complete with a demonstration of German hol¬ 
iday baking. 

Every year there is the traditional lighting of the Yule 
log on the village green. In the past there have also been 
tours of inns and restaurants, a Saturday night concert, a 
Nativity pageant and fire truck rides. 

The celebration was originally started to breathe some 
commercial life into a ąuiet tourist period between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, according to Joan Burdge of 
the Woodstock Chamber of Commerce, the main organ- 
izer. But — though Stores are open Saturday — the event 
has evolved into a mainly community affair, a local get- 
together that Woodstock residents have come to relish. 
Anyone is welcome to come and participate, says Burdge, 
but Tt's for the kids, the people." c^> 


Woodstock Wassail Celebration, December 7, 8, and 9. Info: 
(802) 457-3555. 
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'/ V LEIGH R1DES are fun — with a history! 

A century ago, sleighs were the commonly accepted means of 
i getting abouł in the depths of a Vermont winter. Snowy roads 

were rolled fiat, people traoeled and worked with sleighs, and 
horsemanship was a necessary skill for nearly eueryone. In fact, heavy 
woods work was often delayed until winter because it was easier to move 
things once the ground was frozen and couered with snów. 

With the advent of automobiles and paved highways, sleighs began to 
fade into antiyuity. But in the past decade, Vermont's winter tourist 
trade has triggered a resurgence in sleighs used for recreation. Many 
inns and farm families offer sleigh rides. 

On a sunny, crisp winter day, there are few things morę inoigorating 
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tłum to bundle up, meet a friendly horse, (and his friendly owner) and go 
jingling through the sparkling winter countryside. 

Vermont sleigh rides come in all oarieties, from large group rides at 
established resort areas to romantic two-person rides on snowy back roads 
far from the madding crowd. Each has its own special charm. 

We've collected morę than 20 for you to sample, and we're surę there 
are many morę. Local chambers of commerce, inns, and other establish- 
ments usually know where sleigh rides are azmlable. They all depend 
upon the aoailability of snów, and so usually operate from late Nouember 
or early December through the last snowfalls of March, with a somewhat 
shorter season in years when snów is scanty. All the sleigh rides we've 
listed encourage or require reseroations, so be surę to cali before you go. 











Bill Magill tends to his horses at the Wildflower Inn in Lyndonville. 


Northern Vermont 

EssexJunction • Whitcomb'S Sleigh Rides. A traverse sleigh 
with bench seats along both sides and room for 20 pas- 
sengers will take you on a one-hour ride around a 640-acre 
dairy farm along the Winooski River. Even though the 
setting is rural, the Burlington skyline and airport are in 
view. Group ratę, up to 25 people, $50; $65 for December. 
P.O. Box 587, Essex Junction 05433, (802) 879-6291. 

jEFFERSONVILLE • VERMONT HORSE PARK, SMUGGLERS NOTCH 
Stables. Draft horses will take you and your party around 
the village of Jeffersonville, through a covered bridge and 
along the brook. If there's fresh snów, a loop through the 
Horse Park will be included in the ride. Minimum fees: 
large private passenger sleighs, $65; smali private sleighs, 
$40; mixed group, $5 per person. RR 1, Box 528B, Jeffer- 
sonville 05464. (802) 644-5347. 

Lyndonville • Wildflower Inn Sleigh Rides. A red open 
sleigh with hay-bale seats offers rides along Darling Hill 
and the surrounding roads, with a splendid view of Burkę 
and Kirby mountains and the Lakę Willoughby Gap. From 
December 15 to last snowfall, $5 per person, with a max- 
imum per ride of 15 people. Darling Hill Road, Lyndonville 
05851. (802) 626-8310. 

North Troy • Rosę Apple Acres Farm Bed & Breakfast 
Sleigh Rides. Here you can choose between a three-pas- 
senger, one-horse sleigh or a six-passenger, two-horse 
wagon sled. The smaller sleigh makes an ideał couples trip 
in a "Sweetheart" sleigh, with hot cider and donuts or 


Pages 46 and 47, a one-horse open sleigh glides through a 
snów squall at Shelbume Farms. 


cakes afterward. Both sleighs will take you for a 45-minute 
to one-hour ride through 40 acres of woods, trails, and a 
sugar bush. Daily from mid-December to last snowfall, $5 
per person. RR 1, Box 300, East Hill Road, North Troy 
05859. (802) 988-4300. 

Shelburne • Shelburne Farms Sleigh Rides. Shelbume 
Farms, a turn-of-the-century dream farm now open to the 
public, offers a variety of sleigh rides. Two four-passenger, 
one-horse open sleighs are available without reservations. 
You can enjoy a 20-minute ride starting at the visitor cen¬ 
ter and from there travel around the perimeter of a pasture, 
through the woods, and back through an open field. Or 
you might want to select one of the 15-passenger sleighs 
that is available with four days' advance notice. In these, 
you can take what is one of Vermont's longest sleigh rides 
— a three-hour extravaganza that will take you anywhere 
on the Shelburne Farms estate. Daily, December 26-Jan- 
uary 1; weekends only from January through last snowfall; 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Group ratę: 15-passenger sleigh, $200 for 3 
hours. 4-passenger sleigh, $15 for 20 minutes. Shelbume 
Farms, Shelburne 05482. (802) 985-8442. 

Stowe • Trapp Family Lodge Sleigh Rides. Here, in the 
open fields of this well-known Austrian-style hostelry and 
cross-country ski center, sample gorgeous views from a 
12-16 passenger sleigh pulled by beautiful Percheron 
horses. It costs $3 per person for a 12-minute ride. Contact 
driver Edward Cote, (802) 888-7887. 

Stowe • Stowehof Inn Sleigh Rides. The Stowehof offers 
a 25-minute aftemoon and evening ride for a maximum 
of two adults and one child in antiąue sleighs. Buffalo robes 
are provided, along with fur muffs for the ladies. Carriage 
lantems shine and heavy brass sleigh bells jingle as you 
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The Lareau Farm Inn's express sleigh heads out into the 
snów in Waitsfield. Below, maintaining horsepower at 
Rosę Apple Acres Fartn in North Troy. 


ascend a lighted trail into forest and high meadows. Rides 
leave the front entrance every 15 minutes, and the fee is 
$25 per couple. There is a luxurious $80 package for two 
that includes sleigh ride, hot spirits and hors d'oeuvres, a 
five-course dinner, tax and gratuity. P.O. Box 1108, Stowe 
05672. (802) 253-9722. 

Stowe • Edson Hill Stable Sleigh Rides. One large sleigh 
drawn by Belgian horses, capacity 16 people, and two smali 
sleighs drawn by Canadian Chunk horses (smali Belgians) 
provide 30- to 40-minute rides through field and forest. 
Costs: $10 per person, $25 per couple. RD 2, Box 277, 
Morrisville 05661. (802) 253-8954. 

Central Vermont 

Brandon • Vermont Brand Llamas & Camels Sleigh 
Rides. A beautiful American Belgian team will take you 
on a 30- to 55-minute trail ride through meadows and a 
sugar bush. YouTl ride in a large, two-seat vis-a-vis box 
sleigh that holds up to 14 passengers. Hot chocolate and 
blankets are provided, and you might even be able to drive 
the team! Be surę to meet the camels and llamas who 
reside here, and inspect the heated tack room. Cost: $8 to 
$12 per person, depending on snów conditions. Monday- 
Friday after 5 p.m. ; weekends, day and evening. RR 3, Box 
3275, Goshen 05733. (802) 247-6015. 

Castleton • Pond Hill Ranch Sleigh Rides. This large 
horse stable has two large sleighs and one smali one that 
will take you on a one- to three-hour ride over Castleton's 
back roads. If you live nearby, they'11 pick you up at your 
door. Groups of 10 to 20 passengers, $100-$ 125. Rides are 
available Thanksgiving through March, depending on 
snów conditions. Pond Hill Road, Castleton 05735. (802) 
468-2449, 5259. 

Chittenden • Mountain Top Inn Sleigh Rides. For 45 years 
two custom-made Austrian sleighs have been pulled by 
draft horses on a 45-minute ride through the meadows and 
around the lakę. Lack of snów is not a problem sińce, on 
this sleigh, runners convert to wheels. Adults, $12; chil- 
dren ages 3-10 years, $10. A private sleigh is also available 
for $75 per trip for up to three people, with room for morę 
at $7 per additional person. Mountain Top Road, Chitten¬ 
den 05737. (802) 483-2311. 


Moretown • Whispering Winds Sleigh Rides. Seven beau¬ 
tiful Belgian horses are available to take 10-12 people in 
a large sleigh, seven riders in a medium sleigh, and three 
in a smali one. You will go from the barn along a brook 
to a pasture, through pine woods and one-half acre of 
meadow. Lucky riders on this trip have seen deer feeding. 
Adults, $12; children 4 to 12 years, half-price. Reduced 
rates after New Year's. P.O. Box 488, Moretown 05660. 
(802) 496-2819. 

Northfield • Eastman Sleigh Rides. Robert Eastman offers 
rides in a large, traditional traverse sleigh, capacity 10 
people. Group rides from $50, and individual rates. Box 
1535, Northfield 05663. (802) 485-6496. 

Plymouth • Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort Sleigh Rides. 
Two large sleighs with wheels and runners are available, 
along with a one-couple sleigh. Hot cocoa and spiced winę 
by a crackling fire are offered after your ride. Inn guests, 
$5 per person; public, $7 per person; group rates available. 
Route 100, Box 64, Plymouth 05056. (802) 672-3811. 

Quechee • Timber Village Sleigh Rides. You will enjoy 
going through the field and surrounding woods in a farm 
sleigh that carries up to 14 passengers. There's a wagon 
for use if snów is scarce. You determine the length of your 
ride, from 10 to 30 minutes. Chances are you'll meet some 
cross-country skiers along the way. Daily, weather per- 
mitting, $l-$3 per person. RR, Box 224, 78 Quechee-Hart- 
land Rd., White River Junction 05001. (802) 295-2910. 

South Woodstock • Kedron Valley Stables Sleigh Rides. 
Rides of 45 minutes to an hour are offered, weather per- 
mitting, in a three-seat hotel sleigh and in two larger work 
sleds with benches that will accommodate 10 to 14 people. 
Cost: One to three persons, $52; four to nine, $78; 10 or 
morę, $8.50 per person. P.O. Box 368, South Woodstock 
05071. (802) 457-1480. 



Waitsfield • Lareau Farm Inn Sleigh Rides. Enjoy a 15- 
minute ride in a 100-year-old express sleigh and have hot 
cider afterward. This is a three-seat open sleigh with room 
for six passengers. Cost: $10 per person, with a discount 
for children; infants free. P.O. Box 563, Waitsfield 05673. 
(802) 496-4949. 

Waitsfield • Vermont Icelandic Horse Farm Sleigh 
Rides. A 14-passenger box sleigh pulled by Icelandic horses 
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The horses know the way at Kedroti Valley Stables in South 

will take you on a 45-minute ride. Hot cider and wool 
blankets keep you warm, and the panoramie sunsets on 
this route in late aftemoon and early evening can be spec- 
tacular. For something different, try skijoring — being 
pulled on skis by one of the horses. Trail rides are also 
available. Cost: $15 per adult, $5 for children over five. 
P.O. Box 563, Waitsfield 05673. (802) 496-7141. 

Woodstock • Billings Farm & Museum Sleigh Rides. Rides 
are offered in 18-passenger bob sleighs, with blankets pro- 
vided. There's a $50 minimum charge for a 45-minute ride 
for either groups or individuals, Box 59, Woodstock 05091. 
(802) 457-2221. 

Southern Vermont 

Brattleboro • Bailey Fair Winds Farm Hay & Sleigh Rides. 
At Jay and Janet Bailey's farm you will enjoy a 30-minute 
ride aboard a sleigh pulled by registered Suffolk Punch draft 
teams through fields, pastures and woods on a 40-acre 
diversifled organie farm. Other farm animals will be visible 
around the bams. A campfire is provided if reąuested. 
Rides given 10 a.m.- 5 p.m. or 7-9 p.m., Mon.-Sat.; 1-4 
p.m., Sun.; $4, adultS; $2.50, children under 12; minimum 
$25; group rates. RR 1, Box 18, Brattleboro 05301. (802) 
254-9067. 

Manchester • Windhill Horses and Tack Shop Sleigh 
Rides. A team of Percherons or Belgians will puli you on 
a 45-minute ride in either Vermont bobsleds or a wagon. 
If snów is scanty, you may go for a trail ride instead. Cost: 


Woodstock. 

$35 minimum, five passengers; $5 per additional person; 
children five and under, free. Box 2665, RR 1, Manchester 
Center 05255. (802) 362-2604. 

Perkinsville • Inn at Weathersfield Sleigh Rides. This el¬ 
egant inn offers 40-minute rides in one of two 1860-vintage 
"Diplomat" sleighs that carry four to seven passengers. 
The ride winds around 21 acres, through woods, and ends 
at a pond. Hot wassail and cookies will be served while 
you wait for the sleigh to pick you up at the inn. Daily, 
$7.50-$8.50 per person, $25 per couple. P.O. Box 165, Per- 
kinsville 05151. (802) 263-9217. 

Putney • Santa's Land Sleigh Rides. Fifteen-passenger 
"Woodstock" open sleighs and smaller sleighs are pulled 
by Austrian Haflinger horses for a fun 10- to 15-minute 
ride through parts of Santa's Land and surrounding woods. 
After the ride, have breakfast, brunch, or lunch; choices 
include 13 varieties of homemade pancakes. Sleigh rides 
cost $6.50 per person or $25 a couple for a smali sleigh. 
Route 5, Putney 05346. (802) 387-5550. 

Wilmington • Adams Farm Sleigh Rides. At the Adams 
Farm, three double-runner traverse sleighs drawn by Bel- 
gian draft horses will take you and a maximum of 15-20 
others on a 90-minute narrated tour of the farm fields and 
woodlands. There's a 45-minute stop at a log cabin in the 
woods, where you can warm up next to the woodstoves, 
listen to an old-fashioned player piano, and have a cup of 
hot chocolate. Cost: $10, adultS; $6, children 6-12; RFD 
1, Box 172, Higley Hill, Wilmington 05363. (802) 464- 
3762. <&> 
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SPUDS! 



New Varieties and Fine Recipes 
Make the Humble Potato a Delight 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


I like to explain my short, sturdy 
stature by saying I come from 
potato peasant stock, implying 
that my ancestors in the Old 
Country (Russia) subsisted on 
their meager crop of tubers. 

Actually, my immigrant grandpar- 
ents were quite urbanized, as cut off 
from rural roots as any I could imag- 
ine. But, as far as I can remember, nei- 
ther grandmother ever served a meal 
without potatoes — boiled, mashed, 
baked, or occasionally knished. 

My mother followed the culinary 
custom, but as an American mom, she 
also served Rice-a-Roni or a packaged 
noodle dish now and then. I thought 
that stuff was marvelous, and grew up 
craving pasta. But I married a man 
with Irish potatoes in his heritage, and 
I was forced to reconsider the humble 
spud. 

Potatoes are a marvelous package of 


flavor and nutrition. A medium-size 
potato provides only about 100 calo- 
ries, is virtually free of fat and sodium, 
and is an excellent source of Vitamin 
C and potassium. It is also a good 
source of complex carbohydrates, fi- 
ber, and vitamin B 6 . Plus you can eat 
potatoes prepared a different way 
every night of the week for months 
and never repeat a recipe. 

Not that most people do a lot of ex- 
perimenting with potatoes. The fa- 
miliar repertoire of mashed, baked, 
and fried potatoes, with the occasional 
foray into roasted potatoes and salads, 
seerns to leave most people content 
with the good old dishes mom used to 
make. 

No, potatoes aren't the stuff dreams 
are madę of — unless you talk to gar- 
deners. Potato growers seem to be 
much morę in touch with the value of 
spuds. Who else gets to enjoy Peruvian 
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purple potatoes served up as a lovely 
lavender mash? Who else has enjoyed 
boiled new Yukon Golds, so buttery in 
flavor that they needed no extra butter 
at the table? 

There's been a ąuiet revolution in 
potato growing as old varieties are re- 
discovered and new varieties are bred. 
Potatoes are now available in white, 
yellow, and blue varieties. Cooks can 
choose starchy, dry potatoes good for 
baking and frying or waxy potatoes for 
boiling and salads. 

Word of this revolution has not hit 
the supermarkets, however, where 
most varieties are either good for bak¬ 
ing or are considered all-purpose. I 
wouldn't recommend using a baking 
potato for potato salad — they're too 
mealy and you would end up with a 
potato mush — but you could safely 
bakę an all-purpose potato; it won't be 
as fluffy and light as a good baking po¬ 
tato, but it will do. 

However, sińce this is seed catalog 
time, it is time to dream of having the 
perfect potatoes to cook with. 

Ellen and Shep Ogden of Cook's 


Potato creations: 
above, 

from left, Indian 
spiced potato balls, 
garlic roasted mashed 
potatoes , and 
potatoes Anna. 


Garden in Londonderry are passionate 
about potatoes, and they're firm be- 
lievers in growing the right potato for 
the right use in the kitchen. For the 
past several years they have been 
growing and testing potato varieties. 

The Ogdens both recommended 
growing the Irish cobbler, which they 
say has the best flavor and texture for 
baking. This old white variety fell into 
disrepute because it has deep eyes that 


madę it hard to prepare for commercial 
use. The Peruvian purple, a very late 
maturing blue variety, did well in the 
garden and in the kitchen; Ellen likes 
to boil them. Ellen called the yellow 
varieties "self-buttered." She com- 
mended yellow ladyfingers for their 
waxy, tight flesh; they're a good choice 
for potato salads. 

Of the varieties of seed potatoes you 
are likely to encounter at the feed storę 
come spring, Shep commented that 
Kennebec and Pontiac are good keep- 
ers, and that red Norlands are the best 
for digging up as new potatoes. 

Meanwhile, back in the kitchen, po¬ 
tatoes can be the stuff that dreams are 
madę of, regardless of variety, if you 
are willing to experiment a little — 
and try someone else's old favorites. 


Where to Get Unusual Seed Potatoes: 

Roniger's Seed Potatoes, Star Route, Moyie 
Springs, Idaho 83845. 

Seeds Blum, Idaho City Stage, Boise, Idaho 
83706. 

Becker's, RR 1, Trout Creek, Ontario POH 
2L0, Canada. 
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Recipes 

GARLIC ROASTED MASHED 
POTATOES 

It doesn't get much better than this. These 
potatoes are perfection. Using cream makes 
them richer; low-fat milk is morę virtuous. 
A potato ricer is preferred by many cooks, 
but electric mixers make wonderfully light 
whipped potatoes. 

4 whole garlic bulbs 
V* cup olive oil 

Va cup chicken ot vegetable stock or broth 
V 2 teaspoon fiesh or dried rosemary 
3 pounds potatoes 
V4 cup butter 

About V 2 cup milk or cream 

Preheat oven to 350° F. 

Remove the outer papery skins from the 
garlic bulbs, leaving the bulbs intact. Slice 
off the tops, exposing the cloves within. 
Combine the oil and stock in a smali, shal- 
low ovenproof bowl. Set the garlic bulbs in 
the liąuid. Roast for about 1 hour. 

Remove the roasted bulbs from the cook- 
ing liąuid and cool just enough to handle 
them. Sąueeze the garlic from the skins 
into the cooking liąuid. The process is a bit 
like sąueezing toothpaste from a tubę. 

Peel potatoes and cut into chunks. Cover 
with cold, salted water and boil until 
tender, 10 to 15 minutes. Drain potatoes 
and return to saucepan for a few minutes 
to cook off any moisture. Run potatoes, 
garlic, and garlic cooking liąuid through a 
potato ricer, mash or whip together with 
an electric mixer. Fold in the butter and 
milk. Add salt and white pepper to taste. 
Serve hot. Serves 4 to 6 . 

INDIAN SPICED POTATO BALLS 

These are delicious served as an appetizer 
or a side dish. They are also hot, depending 
on the ąuality of your curry powder. The 
faint of heart may omit the jalapeńos. Serve 
with the raita, a cooling yogurt-based dip, 
and a sweet chutney, such as Major Grey's. 

2 pounds potatoes 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 
1 onion, minced 

3 jalapeńos (hot peppers), minced 

l l /2 tablespoons curry powder, or to taste 
1 cup fresh or frożen peas 

1 teaspoon garam masala* 

Salt to taste 

Oil for deep frying 

Raita 

2 cups plain yogurt 

1 smali cucumber, peeled and grated 

2 teaspoons dried mint 

Va teaspoon ground cumin 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Batter 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
V 2 teaspoon baking soda 
1 egg yolk, slightly beaten 
1 cup ice water 


*Available at specialty Stores. Curry powder can 
be substituted. 



Potatoes are now 
arailable in white, 
yellow and blue vari- 
eties, each with its 
own attributes and 
suited to a particular 
kind of cooking. 


Boil the potatoes in salted water to cover 
until tender, 10 to 15 minutes. Drain and 
pass through a ricer or mash. 

Heat oil in a smali skillet and add onion, 
jalapeńos, and curry powder. Saute over 
medium heat until onion is soft, about 5 
minutes. Add to the potatoes, along with 
peas, garam masala, and salt. Cool to room 
temperaturę. 

When cool enough to handle, pinch off 
pieces of potato about the size of a walnut 
and roli each into a smooth bali. Refrigerate 
for at least 30 minutes. 

While the potatoes chill, make raita by 
combining all ingredients in a smali bowl. 
Cover and chill until you are ready to serve. 

Just before serving, preheat about 2 
inches of oil in a deep fryer or tali saucepan 
to 375° F. 

While oil heats, prepare batter by com¬ 
bining all ingredients. Stir just to moisten 
the flour; the batter will be lumpy. Dip 
each potato bali into the batter and then 
add to the hot oil. Do not use a frying bas- 
ket; the batter will stick to the basket. Fry 
a few balls at a time for about 2 minutes 
each, or until golden. Drain well and serve 
hot with raita. Makes about 36 balls (6 to 
8 servings). 


COLCANNON 

My tastes run toward classic peasant 
dishes, and this sweet blend of cabbage and 
potatoes has filled the bellies of hard-work- 
ing people for generations. This hearty Irish 
dish must be in your repertoire if you live 
with someone who loves potatoes. (Dieters 
may substitute creamed cottage cheese or 
skim milk ricotta for heavy cream, but it 
won't be ąuite the same.) 

6 tablespoons butter 

V 2 medium-size green cabbage, shredded 

2 pounds potatoes, peeled and ąuartered 

3 A cup heavy cream 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh parsley 

In a large frying pan, melt 4 tablespoons of 
butter over medium Iow heat. Add cabbage 
and cook slowly, stirring occasionally for 
30 to 35 minutes, until cabbage is very soft 
and sweet. 

Meanwhile, boil potatoes in salted water 
to cover until tender, about 10 minutes. 
Drain potatoes and return to pot for a few 
minutes over medium heat to dry potatoes. 
Then mash or pass through a potato ricer. 
Mix in butter and cream. Fold in the cab¬ 
bage. Salt and pepper to taste, stir in the 
parsley, and serve. Serves 4 to 6 . 

POTATOES ANNA 

This classic French dish is surprisingly sim- 
ple to make — and looks spectacular. Plan 
for a garnish of parsley or carrot curls for 
the center of the dish in case the potatoes 
don't fali out of the pan perfectly. 

1 V 2 sticks butter 
2V 2 pounds baking potatoes 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Place the butter in a smali saucepan and 
melt. Skim off the elear liąuid (clarified 
butter) on top to use on the potatoes and 
discard the milk solids that fali to the bot- 
tom of pan. Keep the clarified butter warm. 
Preheat the oven to 450° F. 

Peel potatoes and slice very thin (a six- 
teenth of an inch) using a food processor. 
As the potatoes are cut, put them into a 
bowl of cold water to which the lemon juice 
has been added. This prevents browning. 
Drain potatoes and pat dry. 

Select two round baking dishes; 9-inch 
glass pie pans are preferred. Brush gener- 
ously with the clarified butter. Layer the 
potatoes in the pan in a spiral design, over- 
lapping each slice. Drizzle with butter and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. You should 
have enough potatoes to make 3 layers in 
each pan. Press down firmly to compress 
the layers. 

Bakę the potatoes for about 45 minutes, 
until tender and golden brown. Press down 
on the potatoes several times during the 
baking to keep them compressed. Remove 
from oven and drain off excess butter. Use 
a spatula to loosen potatoes from the sides 
and bottom of pan. Invert onto warm serv- 
ing plates, garnish, and serve hot. Serves 4 
to 6 . oOo 


Andrea Chesman is a regular contributor 
to Vermont Life's food column. She lives 
in New Haven. 
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Winter 

Encounter 

Gazing for a Moment 
Into an Ozvl's World 

By Dory Rice 

Illustrated by Richard Smith 

often hear a barred owi cali at night when I am 
lying in bed — soft rhythmic hoots: "hoo hoo hoo- 
hooo, hoo hoo hoo-hooooo haaaa." At first I some- 
times mistake the sounds for a distant dog, but the 
rhythm persists and the haunting voice is a definite 
signature in the night air. Whenever I hear it, I 
remember the winter day one such owi came to 

cali. 

Late afternoon is not an easy time for mothers with 
babies. My six-month-old daughter was hungry, ready to 
eat. I put a bottle on to warm, checked the supper on the 
stove, and moved to the window to close the curtains. 

As I looked outside, a pair of large brown eyes gazed 
into my own. There was a moment of shock at first. A 
barred owi sat not morę than 15 feet away on a branch 
that was almost at eye level. 
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The bird was breath-taking, and huge — at least 20 
inches long. Muted stripes of soft gray and rufous brown 
mixed against buffy white across its breast. Bars of the 
same colors ran perpendicularly down its belly. It was 
obvious at once why these birds are called "barred" owls. 

Ln the cold, elear light I could see the texture of each 
feather. Since among raptors the female is usually the 
larger bird, I presumed that this must be a female. Her 
eyes stared at me, unblinking. They 
were watching me. They seemed to 
have a rather bemused expression. I 
wondered what she thought of me as 
she peered in the window in the twi- 
light. I was astonished that she would 
sit so close to the house. 

I pulled the rocker next to the win¬ 
dow and sat down, trying to balance 
baby, bottle, and binoculars. We sat 
together, the three of us in the gath- 
ering February dusk, keeping a vigil as 
the light faded. 

I kept wanting to share my excite- 
ment, to say, "Look! Look! An owi!" 

The baby was hungry, and not con- 
cerned, but the moment was magie to 
me. It was not so much that this was 
a species of bird I had never seen in the wild, nor that it 
was so close, but that somehow it had such presence. 

Once in a while the owi rotated her head to the side or 
behind, caught by the sound of a car down on the road. 
She noticed but was unmoved. She remained implacable, 
unperturbed by homeward-bound commuters or dinner 
preparations inside my lighted window. 

I was enchanted. My daughter was nonplussed. Owi gaz- 
ing did not impress her. She was only concerned about her 
bottle and burping. I carried her around the living room, 
trying to make up for my distraction, the last light of 
sundown ebbing into the woods. 

Just as it became almost too dark to see, the owi lifted 
off from her branch. Even inside I could "hear" the silence 
of her flight. With three or four wing beats she was down 
on the ground about 40 feet away. Her wings had lifted 
and fallen slowly, methodically, almost as if they were in 
slow motion. And yet the flight was light and graceful, as 
though the bird were a large powder puff dusting the 
ground. It all seemed effortless, such a contrast from the 
busy dashing back and forth of the chickadees and pine 
siskins I usually see. 

On the ground, she tilted her head for just a second, then 
scooped up a mouse from under the snów. It dangled in 
her beak for a moment, then a gulp, and it was gone! She 
must have heard it from the tree branch. While I had been 
sitting captivated, she'd been hunting. 

She took off again, this time farther into the woods 
where I could just make out her shape with the binoculars. 
It soon became too dark to see at all. 

The next morning I could see the perfect print of her 
wings, each primary feather etched in the snów where she 
had caught the mouse. 

The owi came back two morę times that winter. She 
never sat as close to the house nor did I see her catch 
another mouse. I expect, though, that she knew it was a 
good area for mice. They came for the sunflower seeds 
scattered by the smaller birds at the bird feeder. 


Early one aftemoon several years later, I noticed a barred 
owi land just as I was leaving the house to pick up my 
daughter at nursery school. It perched near the window, 
as the earlier visitor had. My barred owi was back, or 
maybe it was another. I like to think it was she, the one 
I had seen so close at hand before. I had to be gone 45 
minutes. With effort, I restrained my excitement. I did not 
want to build up my hopes or my daughter's in case the 
owi did not stay. 

But when we returned, there she 
was. This time my daughter shared 
my excitement. We watched the owi 
together until she flew away. When 
my husband came home, my daughter 
greeted him with, "Daddy, daddy, an 
owi was here! I saw an owi!" 

Perhaps the magie of that first after- 
noon encounter was the sense of in- 
timate contact with another species. 
I live in the country to be close to wild 
animals — the fox kit running across 
the road when I drive my daughter to 
school, a skein of geese unraveling 
across the October sky, the three deer 
I watch in the woods while talking to 
my sister on the telephone. 

But most meetings are just glimpses, brief observations 
of another life form. The owi was special because I felt I 
shared morę than a glimpse. Sitting there that aftemoon 
I had a sense of real communication, of owlness, of know- 
ing how it is to be an owi. For a moment I was the owi 
looking in at the humans, my feathers fluffed against the 
February cold. 

I have sińce learned that visits by barred owls are not 
uncommon. Allen Eckert reports in The Owls of North 
America that a barred owi will often "visit campsites, take 
a Iow perch not very far from the Hre and glare with rather 
comical sternness at the humans lounging about. Some- 
times it will even alight on the ground only a few feet 
from the flames, evidently in the hope of catching insects 
attracted by the glow." 

I have also learned that barred owls are marvels of ad- 
aptation. An owl's flight is silent because special soft- 
fringed feathers on the wing edges muffle the sound of air 
passing through. The wings are long and wide, which helps 
support and spread the bird's weight. Soft body feathers 
also help dampen sound and insulate. I once stroked a saw- 
whet owi at a naturalist's program. The feathers on its 
back were as soft as the fur on any baby kitten. 

I am still fascinated by owls, and I've discovered that 
this fascination is a common human experience. When 
my Christmas catalog from the Audubon Society arrived, 

I was thrilled to see listed an "owi hooting and calling 
tape — How to Cali the Barred Owi and an owi hooter, 
a gizmo that will "reproduce a variety of hoots that will 
freeze birds for observation or photography during the day, 
or attract owls at dusk. Instructions included." Obviously 
I am not alone in my love of owls. 

Winter now brings, along with the dread of driving on 
icy roads and the weariness of the snapping cold, the hope 
that the owi will return. 

Maybe I can cali her back. c 


Dory Rice lives in Underhill. 


f as it became 
almost too dark to 
see, the owi lifted 
off from her 
branch. The flight 
was light and 
graceful. 
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Vermont 

ENTERPRISE 



King Arthur 
FI om * 

Flour Power in 
The Upper Yalley 


I ra Allen was 39 and Vermont was 
still an independent republic 
when a Boston merchant, Henry 
Wood, began importing un- 
bleached, unbromated, high-pro- 
tein flour from England in 1790. One 
hundred years later the company 
adopted its present name, 

Sands, Taylor & Wood ; 
and named its flour 
King Arthur, after the 
legendary Arthu- ^ 
rian virtues of 
strength, purity 
and loyalty — 
ideals its owners 
believed their flour 
represented. 

Today, King Ar¬ 
thur Flour's headąuar- 
ters is in Norwich, and 
it's still the same chemical- 
free, natural product with 20 per- 
cent morę protein than most other all- 
purpose white flours. It is still madę 
from only the highest grades of hard 
red winter and spring wheat, and still 
sent to the few mills around the coun¬ 
try that can meet the company's rig- 
orous specifications. With annual 
sales approaching $5 million, King Ar¬ 
thur routinely outsells the two leading 
national brands in much of New En¬ 
gland, New York and New Jersey, 
gaining market share annually in a de- 
clining market. King ArthuTs un- 
bleached flour is the number one seller 
in the Boston-Providence market, and, 
sińce its introduction in 1966, the 



company's stone-ground whole-wheat 
flour has captured 75 percent of the 
New England market. 

America^ oldest flour company — 
it claims to be the oldest company in 
New England in continuous operation 
— moved to Vermont in 1984. Its pres- 
ident, Frank E. Sands II, appears to 
have inherited the same mix of ideal- 
ism and pragmatism that guided the 
five generations of Sands who led the 
company before him. But he has 
leamed some things the hard way. In 
the mid-1970s, expansion and diver- 
sification had led to a series of acąui- 
sitions and a disastrous two-year 
distribution contract with Dunkin' 
Donuts that nearly bankrupted the 
company. Sales peaked at $45 million 
when Sands madę a strategie decision 
to get back to basics: selling 
flour. He now runs the 
company out of his 
Norwich home and a 
nearby office, and 
he's happy he 
scaled things 
down. 

"I was working 
14 hours a day, 
seven days a week, 
dealing with nearly 
150 employees, three 
labor unions, and a host 
of other problems," explains 
Sands. "It wasn't fun." Today, 
working with only five employees and 
his wife, Brinna, Sands appears to be 
having fun again. 

He works just as hard as he did in 
those earlier years, but something has 
changed. His work is his life. He and 
Brinna are modern-day evangelists 
seeking to make the world a better 
place, promoting the pure joy of bak- 
ing. Consumer education is their fore- 
most marketing strategy. Three bakers 
travel throughout New England giving 
demonstrations to groups of as many 
as 300 pilgrims who share the Sands' 
philosophy. Brinna promotes her ver- 
sion of Camelot on a weekly radio pro- 



The Sands , in the kitchen from which 
they spread the gospel of baking. 


gram, "King Arthur's Kitchen," which 
is heard over 85 New England radio 
stations. 

She has spent much of this year re- 
cording and testing recipes for the 
company's 500-page 200th anniver- 
sary cookbook, and the whole Staff de- 
votes some of each week to sifting 
through entries in the King Arthur 
Flour WinterBake baking competition, 
the highlight of the company's year- 
and-a-half-long bicentennial celebra- 
tion. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College 
and Harvard Business School, Frank 
took over from his father in 1968 when 
he was 32, becoming the youngest 
president in the company's history. As 
the pressures mounted, Sands tried to 
create some ąuality time for himself 
and his family. In 1978, he and Brinna 
moved their combined family to a 106- 
acre Norwich farm. "Norwich," ex- 
plains Brinna, "was a philosophical de- 
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cision," a commitment to the 
"fundamental values" of honesty, 
goodness and the willingness to go out 
on a limb against prevailing opinion, 
values Frank believes are synonymous 
with Vermont. 

Like many urban refugees, Frank 
didn't make a clean break. At first, he 
got up at 4:35 a.m. three days a week 
so he could be on the road and in his 
Massachusetts office by nine. "It was 
a crazy time," he remembers. In spite 
of the pressures, Sands is convinced 
that moving to Vermont gave him the 
objectivity he needed to decide to con- 
solidate the company and, eventually, 
to relocate. It is no surprise that his 
adopted State is a welcome home for 
his reorganized company. 'The two 
share the same values," he says, then 
adds, "It's no wonder, they're about 
the same age!" — Katie Crane 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. (King Arthur 
Flour), Box 1010, Norwich, VT 05055 

Sugarbush 

Farm 

Packaging and 
Marketing 
Vermont Cheeses 

f loRTY-FiVE years ago Marion 
Ayres and her husband, Jack, 
began selling homemade mapie 
candy and cracker-sized bars of 
cheese from the back porch of 
their Pomfret farmhouse. What started 
as a sideline to their dairy operation 
soon became morę profitable than 
milking cows. 

Vacationers were attracted to the 
scenie Civil War era farmhouse atop a 
hill overlooking Woodstock, to the 
friendliness of the Ayres and to the 
high ąuality products they offered. 


The business evolved from roadside 
stand to mail order to satisfy cus- 
tomers' demands for natural cheeses. 

Today, Betsy Ayres Luce, the Ayres' 
eldest daughter, manages the family 
cheese business from that same farm¬ 
house. Although a smali operation by 
most standards, the year-round busi¬ 
ness has five full-time employees and 
supplies morę than 9,000 mail-order 
customers, several Vermont gift and 
gourmet shops, and hundreds of visi- 
tors who find their way up the winding 
dirt road to Sugarbush Farm. 

Although Betsy's husband, Larry, 
operates a dairy farm with a herd of 
190 registered Jerseys, no cheese is 
produced on the premises. Instead, 
Betsy selects cheeses from the best 
cheesemakers in Vermont and neigh- 
boring New York State. Cheeses are 
aged from six months to two years and 
sold in ąuarter pound, half-pound, and 
pound bars. The sharp cheddar is also 
available in two-, three-, and five- 
pound wheels. 

Last year morę than 85 tons of 
cheese were packaged and sold under 
the Sugarbush Farm label. The firm 
processed another 16 tons, about 20 
percent of the business, for private 
companies. 

Sharp cheddar is the top seller; 
smoked cheese, a mild American 
cheese gently smoked over a mapie 
and hickory wood fire for three days 
and three nights, is a close second. 
Other cheeses include Green Moun- 
tain jack, Green Mountain bleu, Ver- 
mont sagę, medium cheddar, smoked 
cheese with sausage, and a low-fat, 
low-cholesterol cheddar. 

The cheese is packaged by hand, just 
as it was in 1945 when the Ayres first 
started marketing natural cheeses. Up 
until that time, cheese generally was 
sold in wheels or large wedges. The 
smaller-sized bars, ideał for slicing off 
pieces just the right size and shape for 
crackers, were one reason orders kept 
pouring in. Another was the personal 
interest the Ayres took in their cus¬ 
tomers, an interest that continues to 
contribute to the success of the busi¬ 
ness. 

To keep in touch with her regular 



Betsy Luce and some of the many 
products Sugarbush Farm purueys. 


customers, Betsy writes a ąuarterly 
newsletter, often adding a personal- 
ized, hand-written notę before sealing 
the envelope. Through the newsletters 
and a special Christmas flyer she offers 
eight varieties of cheese and several 
gift boxes featuring cheese and Ver- 
mont products, including mapie syrup 
(produced on the 550-acre farm), mapie 
sugar bon bons, mapie cream, and 
honey, as well as a buttermilk and 
honey pancake mix madę with stone- 
ground flour and natural ingredients. 
Prices, including shipping, rangę from 
$10.25 for a one-foot cracker bar to 
$49.50 for a Deluxe Vermont Gift 
Pack. 

Sugarbush Farm is located about five 
miles north of Woodstock on Hillside 
Road, Pomfret. Visitors are always 
welcome, although in winter, spring, 
and mud season, it's best to cali ahead 
for road conditions and hours. 

— Lisa Halyorsen 


Sugarbush Farm, Hillside Road, RFD 1, Box 
568V, Woodstock, VT 05091 
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Toni Lakę, left, a tutor, works with Georgianna LaRiviere. 


Opening 
New Doors 


Vermont's Adult Education Program 
Brings Home the World 
Of Reading and Writing 


By Rod Clarke 

Photographed by Nakki Goranin 
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T all and lanky and as expressive of Vermont as a 
Norman Rockwell painting, Robert gropes for the 
right word, embarrassed and frustrated because 
he is not morę articulate. But the tale he relates 
is as true and straight and rock-bottom honest as the hard- 
scrabble soil from which he sprang. 

For 45 years Robert was trapped, a prisoner ot his inabil- 
ity to read or write. His mind was ąuick, and — most of 
all — curious. But it was also shackled by the chains of 
illiteracy. The knowledge of the ages was out there some- 
where, waiting, and he knew it. But Robert couldn't seek 
it out. 

'The thing I feel worst about not being able to read and 
write is that I've always had a hunger for readin' good 
books," he said, slowly, deliberately. "The only thing I 
knew as a kid growing up — before TV came out — was 
what people told me. 

"I had a mind of my own, but I had no way to search 
out if I was right or wrong." 

So Robert went back to school. 

• 

Francisca Riancho, a native of Spain, had lived in Barre 
for 10 years, but never bothered to learn English. 

"I thought I didn't need the language," she said. "I had 
my husband." 

But her life changed dramatically and tragically when 
her husband died. 

Suddenly alone in a world in which she couldn't com- 
municate, Francisca couldn't even read her husband's will. 
She knew she needed help, but was terrified by the pros- 
pect of returning to the classroom to cope with a foreign 
language. 

"When you're older, you don't want to go to school and 
be in a room with kids that know everything," she said. 
"That would be like being in kindergarten." 

Francisca Riancho found the answer in the privacy of 
her home, with a tutor provided through the Barre Learning 
Center. 

• 

In Rutland, Ricky Dunbar — a school dropout at age 13 
— had taken and flunked his written driver's license exam 
14 or 15 times. 

He simply couldn't read well enough. 

Dunbar realized that his illiteracy not only limited his 
mobility, but also doomed him to a lifetime of dawn-to- 
dusk, seven-day-a-week farm work. 

"I wanted to get help so bad," he said. "I knew I could 
do it if I put my mind to it. I just needed somebody to give 
me a boost and keep me going." 

He found that somebody in Sally Ovian, a jovial tutor 
for Vermont's highly acclaimed adult basie education pro¬ 
gram. 

Today, driver's license in hand, the futurę is a bit bright- 
er for Ricky. 

• 

Then there is Georgianna LaRiviere, a feisty great-grand- 
mother who was born in Canada and "with the help of 
God" taught herself to read English by candlelight from a 
battered secondhand dictionary. 

At age 81 Georgie began taking piano lessons and work- 
ing with a home tutor to learn math so she could balance 
her checkbook, proving once again that pride and inde- 
pendence and curiosity don't diminish with age. 

Despite their apparent differences, Robert, Francisca, 



Tim Bird, right , has worked hard to attain literacy, and 
now enjoys reading to his young daughter. Here he 
practices with tutor Theresa Martin. 


Ricky and Georgie have much in common. 

Most importantly, they were among the estimated 
60,000 Vermonters who lack the basie reading and writing 
skills needed to get by, who are "functionally illiterate" 
— a socially acceptable euphemism for something that can 
turn everyday life into a nightmare of frustration. And, 
they got help through a Vermont program designed with 
people like them in mind. 

"At least one out of every five adults is functionally 
illiterate," said Sandra Robinson, director of the State Ed¬ 
ucation Department^ adult basie education program. 

"That means not being able to look up names in a phone 
book, not being able to figurę out a utility bill, not being 
able to fili out a job application, not being able to pick out 
the songs you want on a jukebox — any number of the 
things we take for granted." 

How can so many people fali through the cracks of the 
educational system? 

"Illiteracy is a hidden problem because people just don't 
want to be identified as someone who can't read or write," 
explains Robinson. "And people who are illiterate feel that 
they, individually, are the only person who can't read. 

"The assumption in our culture is that everyone can 
read or write well." 

• 

yermonCs adult basie education program was begun in 
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Pat Lawtoti studies in the Southwestem Yermont Adult 
Basic Education Program in Rutland. 

the early 1970s, and evolved into a carefully crafted ap- 
proach to meeting rural Vermont's educational needs. 
Back in those early days, most adult education classes were 
taught at public schools, in the evening, by moonlighting 
public school teachers. But that reached only those adults 
who already possessed some rudimentary skills and were 
highly motivated. Those who needed it most had, in many 
cases, unpleasant public school experiences and no inter- 
est in venturing back into the classroom. 

Then Sandra Robinson and her colleagues heard about 
a program in Appalachia that used home tutors. 

''We didn't dwell a lot on how it was done there, but 
instead just used our own common sense and experience 
and what we knew of adult illiterates in Vermont/' she 
said. 

Today, Vermont operates the only statewide home- 
based adult education program in the nation. Weil over 
half the morę than 4,000 Vermonters served annually 
study in their homes. The rest travel to leaming centers 
around the State or take a home correspondence or video- 
tape course. Adults come to the program via many routes, 
including a toll-free statewide telephone hotline (1-800- 
322-4004) for people who want help. 

Recently an alliance has been forged between the adult 
basie education program and the Vermont Council on the 
Humanities, which has run a highly successful series of 
statewide reading and discussion groups in local libraries. 
The two are now using the book discussion groups to help 
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marginal readers improve their skills. Their goal? To elim- 
inate illiteracy by the year 2000. 

"People are breaking out from their sense of being pow- 
erless — taking responsibility for their own lives," said 
Michael Bouman, associate director of the Humanities 
Council. "That's the key to this campaign." 

Robinson admits home tutoring is an expensive — if 
effective — method, but she insists that the altematives 
are morę costly, both in dollars and the waste of human 
lives. For one thing, people who can't read or write have 
trouble getting decent jobs and often end up needing public 
assistance. 

In 1989, 647 adult students in the State program im- 
proved their skills enough to obtain better jobs; 110 went 
off public assistance or were able to decrease the level of 
benefits, according to State officials. At these rates, it 
doesn't take long for the savings to add up. 

Working with a corps of about 90 home tutors and an- 
other 130 volunteers deployed through five districts, adult 
basie education operated in 1989 at a cost of just over $525 
per student, making it a highly cost-effective effort. 

But the cost or worth of a program cannot always be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

"The expense [of illiteracy] in terms of parenting and 
self-image and participating in community and school af- 
fairs is huge," Robinson said. "A person who can't read 
isn't likely to go to his children's school to complain about 
the ąuality of education. He isn't likely to run for the 
school board or political office, or speak up when it's time 
to make morę money available for education." 

The child of the adult illiterate may never see a book 
or magazine or even a newspaper in the home, yet may 
not even be aware that his or her parent can't read or write. 
Thus the cycle of illiteracy perpetuates itself. 

Tim Bird is painfully conscious of that cycle, and de- 
termined not to keep it alive in his household. With tutor 
Theresa Martin providing gentle nudges, he sat at the 
kitchen table in his Northfield Falls home, working his 
way through the alphabet. 

"Pick out your vowels and consonants, " Martin in- 
structed patiently. 

Bird, who worked nights as a janitor, began piecing let- 
ters together, forming words and, finally, simple sen- 
tences. With Martin as his guide, he wandered through 
the alphabet, a stranger in a strange land. 

Finally, it was time for Bird to put his newly learned 
skills to work, and he pulled a child's book, Bears on 
Wheels, from a shelf, kidding that his young daughter 
would have found it sooner because "she's ąuicker than I 
am." 

"It's her favorite book, because it was the first one I read 
to her," Bird said, pride creeping into his voice. Then he 
read: 

"One bear on one wheel. Two bears on one wheel. Two 
bears on two wheels." 

Progress is measured in smali steps and success is rel- 
ative, and for this slim, goateed young father, being able 
to pick his way through a children's book by sounding 
words represents an absolute triumph. 

"Life is hard when you can't read," he said. "If I have 
my way, my kids will know how to read even if it costs 
me to make surę." 

Learning is not a one-way Street. Because of their age 
and experience, the students often have things to teach 











Normand Davis and tutor Kate Taylor go over the fundamentals. 


the tutors. "They might have problems in some areas, but 
in other ways, they're so outstanding," said Lynette Arena, 
who tutored Georgie LaRiviere. 

"But the only way they've measured their lives is by the 
fact that they can't read or do math. They can't see the 
positive sides of themselves, and sometimes — to enhance 
the leaming situation — we become the learners to show 
them that they have skills they can teach us. 

"It's like giving them a shot of self-confidence to get 
them started." 

• 

Robert, a sawyer in a lumber mili, was about 45 when 
the tough years began taking their physical toll, forcing 
him to seek another linę of work. 'The times were chang- 
in , , ,, he said, "reąuired morę readin' and writin'. And I 
didn't have it." 

Worried about how he would support his family, the 
stress mounted. Finally, Robert went to a doctor, who 
recognized the problem and referred him to the adult ed- 
ucation program. 

Was it difficult to return to school at that age? 

"I wanted to be able to read so bad that I was willing to 
go through anything to be able to pick up a book and read 
it," he said. 

Robert grew up in a struggling family with 10 brothers 
and sisters. He recalls the one-room schoolhouse he at- 
tended and a teacher who didn't like poor kids and simply 
pushed them through because, he said, "she looked on 
people like me as just a waste of time." He quit school 
when he was about 12. He found work, but he painfully 
remembers the years of frustration he endured: "You're 
kind of trapped in a jail, and you can't get away. You can't 


open the door to go anywhere . . 

"I found myself being alone a lot ," Robert added. "People 
would be doin' something that reąuired reading and writ- 
ing, so I wouldn't get involved. 

"Your mind keeps wanting to overflow, so you keep it 
bottled up all the time. That's not good, because your 
mind's goin' to waste. It's just sitting there — you're not 
exercising it." 

Success doesn't always come without a price for the 
adult learner. In addition to the student's personal sacri- 
fices, marriages are often strained when a partner's de- 
pendence on a spouse is lessened. 

Robert's wife was sometimes less than supportive of his 
effort to get an education. "She wants me to get educated, 
but I think she always felt that if I did, I would change 
and maybe leave home or something," he said. "In her 
mind, she has a fear." 

Nevertheless, he persevered, because the rewards were 
great: 

"I wish I could think of the right words, I wish I could 
explain to you what the big difference is, not being able 
to read and then all of a sudden you can, everything bright- 
ens up for you. 

"It kind of opens up the window. You feel like some- 
body. It seems like the sun shines brighter and the sky is 
bluer and the grass is greener. You feel like you've found 
a place to live, you've found your spot and nobody's gonna 
take it away from you." 


Rod Ciarkę, a former wire service reporter, works in public re- 
lations and hosts two radio talk shows that focus on current 
affairs in Yermont. He lives in North Calais. 
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interEuents 


Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last autumn, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional information about 
Vermont, contact the Vermont 
Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 03602 (tel. 802- 
828 -3236), or visit local infor¬ 
mation booths. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Divi- 
sion. 


Hpecial 
^ Events 


DECEMBER 


Nov. 30-Dec 1: Bennington 
Sno-Ball Bazaar. Fri., 7 p.m.; 
Sat., 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m., 2nd 
Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559. 
1: Xmas Gifts & White Rein- 
deer Sale. 2nd Cong. 

Church, Londonderry. Info: 
824 8178 Ham Loaf Lunch- 
eon. 9 a.m.-2 p.m., Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier. Info: 
223-0455. 

1-2: Burklyn Xmas Fair. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., crafts & food 
sale; St. Johnsbury Middle 
Sch. Info: 467-3158. 

1-24 Brattleboro Holly Days/ 
Holly Nights. Paradę, musie, 
crafts, Santa. Info: 254-4565. 

3: Wolcott Family Fair. 10 
a.m., crafts, books, food. Wal- 
dorf Sch. Info: 888-2828. 

6- 7: Lions Xmas Arcade. Fri., 
noon-9 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Manchester Elem. Sch. 
Info: 362-3779. 

7- 9: Woodstock Wassail Cel- 

eb. Caroling, banąuet, dance, 
horse and carriage paradę. 
Info: 457-3555. 

8 : Okemo Foodfest. Vt. Spe- 
cial Olympics benefit, Lud- 
low. Info: 228-4041. 

8- 10: St. Lucia Fest. 8 p.m., 
pageant; food & activities. Ar- 
lington. Info: 362-4213. 



YERMONTBICENTEMAL 


The Bicentennial Begins 

Vermont’s Statehood Bicentennial will start with a flurry of 
bell-ringing, deep in the wintry chambers of January. A scat- 
tering of events in towns around the State will gradually 
build toward Statehood Day on March 4, and March 5, Town 
Meeting Day. Thats when this years statewide birthday party 
will really get going. 

Whats being celebrated in the winter months is the 
bumpy process by which Vermont became the 14th State — 
the first State to join the original 13- Statehood came about 
through a three-step process, and each of the three impor- 
tant dates will be observed in some fashion this winter. First, 
on Jan 10, 1791, delegates from across Vermont met in Ben¬ 
nington to ratify the U.S. Constitution. Then on Feb. 14, Con- 
gress passed a bill making Vermont a State. On Feb. 18, 
George Washington signed the bill, which madę Vermont’s 
statehood official on March 4, 1791. 

Here are some of this winters many bicentennial events: 

ef Jan. 10: Church bells will ring at 9 a.m. as towns across 
the State celebrate Vermont’s ratification of the Constitution. 
In Montpelier, U.S. Court of Appeals Judge James L. Oakes 
will speak at the State House, and a play on statehood, writ- 
ten especially for the Vermont Bicentennial, will be pre- 
sented in the well of the House of Representatives. 

ef Jan. 20: Pittsford will stage a historical play written by 
local author Margaret Onion, and there will be a potluck 
supper in the evening at St. Alphonsus Parish Hall, featuring 
Colonial-era foods. Other events are being scheduled 
around the State, and interested persons should inąuire lo- 
cally to find out the latest plans. 

ef Feb. 1-3: Colchester will hołd several bicentennial 
events, including storytelling with a bicentennial theme, and 
a chicken pie dinner. 

ef Feb. 13: Bells will ring again, this time at noon, as com- 
munities around the State offer a ringing salute to the 1791 
congressional action accepting Vermont as a State. The State 
House will be the site of an evening concert by the Bayley- 
Hazen Singers. 

ef Feb. 17-25: Brattleboros 35th annual winter carnival: 
several of its events — dances, winter sports contests and 
the like — will reflect historical themes. 

ef Feb 23: Catamount Trail Associations End-to-End Bicen¬ 
tennial Tour. Cross-country skiers will have the opportunity 

(continued on page 63) 


14: Santas Visit. 4 p.m., Moun- 
tain Marketplace, London- 
derry. Info: 824-8178. 

15-16: Stowefest. Info: 253- 

7321. 

16; Holiday Open House. 1-4 

p.m., Fairbanks Museum cel- 
eb., St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 
2372 Candlelight Carol 
Service. 5 p.m., Grace Cong. 
Church, Rutland. Info: 773- 
2747. 

26-28: A Farm House Christ- 
mas. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., festive 
decor & hot wassail. Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2355. 

28: Okemo Fireworks, 
Torchlight Paradę. 7:30 
p.m., Ludlow. Info: 288-4041. 
29: Okemo Sugar on Snów. 

Ludlow. Info: 288-4041. 

31: First Night Rutland. Drug- 
free New Years Eve with 
food, vaudeville, musie, story¬ 
telling. 3:15-midnight. Info: 
747-4505 Burlington’s First 
Night. Musie, performances. 
Info: 863-6005- 


JANUARY 1991 


18-27: Stowe Winter Camival. 

Snów sculptures, ski races, 
morę. Info: 253-7321. 

22-24: Vt. Farm Show. Barre 
Aud. Info: 828-2416. 

25-27: Newport Winterfest. 

Info: 334-7782. 

26: Okemo Ski Bali. 7 p.m., 

Vt. Special Olympics benefit, 
Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 
Brookfield Ice Harvest 
Fest. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 
276-3471. 


FEBRUARY 


1-3: Island Pond Winter Car- 
nival. Info: 723-4316. 

15: Fairbanks Museum Cen- 
tenary Series. Dessert social 
and slides. 7 p.m., No. Cong. 
Church, St. Johnsbury. Info: 
748-2372. 

16: Monte Carlo Night. Brom- 
ley Mountain. Info: 824-8178. 
lst Baptist Church Supper. 

5 p.m., So. Londonderry. Info: 
824-8178. 

17 Rotary Penny Auct. 8 

p.m., Weston Playhouse. Info: 























824-8178. Woodstock 
Winter Carnival. 7 p.m., 
torchlight paradę & dance. 
Suicide Six Ski Area. Info: 
457-1502. 

17- 25: 35th Brattleboro 
Winter Camival. 20 events 
featuring Harris Hill ski jump. 
Info: 254-4565. 

18- 23: Stratton Mt. Holiday 
Celeb. Stratton. Info: 824- 
8178 Bromley Mt. Holiday 
Celeb. Manchester. Info: 824- 
8178. 

21 Okemo Fireworks & Pa¬ 
radę. 7:30 p.m., Ludlow. Info: 
228-4041. 



(See also Through the 
Season) 


DECEMBER 


2: Woodstock Xmas Con- 
certs. 3:30, 7:30 p.m., U.H.S. 
Info: 457-1502. Handel’s 
Messiah. 3:30 and 7 p.m., 
Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 
Info: 775-4301. 

9: Night Fires. Winter solstice 
song & dance. Valley Players 
Theater, Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
2143. 

10-29: Soviet & Woodstock 
Youth Reading Exchange. 

Woodstock Gallery of Art. 
Info: 457-1900. 

14: Vt. Mozart Fest. 8 p.m., J.S. 
Bachs Mass in B Minor, First 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 
Info: 862-7332. 

15 3-Apple Storyteller. 1 
p.m., Judith Witters tales, Rut¬ 
land Free Library. Info: 773- 
2747. 

21 Noweli Sing We Clear. 

Concert, St. Pauls Cathedral, 
Burlington. Info: 849-6968. 

22 The Paris Boys Choir. 7 

p.m., Fuller Hall, St. Johns- 
bury Academy. Info: 748- 
2600. 


JANUARY 1991 


5: Pianist Ignat Solzhenitsyn. 

8 p.m., Twilight Theater, Lyn- 
don State College. Info: 748- 
2600. 

6 , 13; 20, 27: Sunday Series 
Concerts. Rutland Free Li¬ 
brary. Info: 773-2747. 


Bicentennial Begins 

(continued from page 62) 

to ski and celebrate Vermont’s birthday at the same time in 
this event. The association plans to cover the entire 150-plus 
miles of trail in a single day by having groups of skiers start 
at 20 or morę different locations throughout the State. 

Cross-country skiers of all abilities are invited to take pan 
in a tour of their choice. There will be short jaunts of five 
miles or less at established ski areas, longer treks, and some 
truły marathon back-country expeditions of 15-20 miles. 
Leaders of the massive event say everyone should be able to 
participate in a tour suited to their abilities. To find out 
morę, skiers should cali the Catamount Trail Association of- 
fices in Burlington: (802) 864-5794, or see Schedule in 
Through the Season (page 64). 

o* March 3: The echoes of Vermont’s past will be almost 
palpable when Bennington celebrates the 200th anniversary 
of the States founding with a gathering at Old First Church 
in Old Bennington, where the State convention ratified the 
U.S. Constitution in 1791. There will also be a celebration, at 
a datę to be announced, of the establishment of Vermont’s 
first Post Office, which was in Bennington. 

o* March 4: The States first major celebration will be on 
Statehood Day, March 4, when bells will once again ring 
statewide at noon, signaling the start of bicentennial observ- 
ances. Dozens of local events are scheduled in towns and 
schools on March 4; inquire locally for details. In Wood¬ 
stock, for example, school bands will play, bicentennial flags 
will be presented, and speakers will orate on historical 
themes. Events begin at the Town Hall at noon. At North 
Hero, local people will be celebrating Vermont’s birthday by 
dedicating a bicentennial quilt and historical signs. Also, a 
special North Hero Bicentennial Song will be sung by local 
grade schoolers. 

o* March 5, Town Meeting Day: Local officials will ask 
everyone who attends participating town meetings to sign 
cards that will be sent to Montpelier. There the cards will be 
collected and stored, so that a record exists of who attended 
Vermont’s most characteristic institution — Town Meeting 
— on the 200th birthday of the State. 

o- March 8: Rutland will host a statewide Bicentennial Bali 
celebrating the 200th Anniversary of a statehood celebration 
and dance in Rutland. Tentative plans are to have the bali on 
the actual anniversary of the event (the eighth) but they 
could change, so be surę to check. The bali will be held at 
the Rutland Armory. Info: 773-7525. 


10: Little Theater of the 
Deaf. 10 a.m., 1 p.m. Fuller 
Hall, St. Johnsbury Academy. 
Info: 748-2600. 


FEBRUARY 


9: The Calumet Quintet. Vio- 
lins, viola, cello and bass. 8 
p.m., So. Cong. Church, St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2600. 
10-11: The Baroąue Court. 
Early English chorał musie. 
Sun., 8 p.m., Christ Church, 
Montpelier; Mon., 3 p.m., 
Warren United Church, War¬ 
ren. Info: 496-3409. 


O utdoors 
ŹfSports 


DECEMBER 


1: Montpelier Ski & Skate 
Exchange. Recreation Dept., 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 223-5141. 

9: Craftsbury Opener X-C 
Race. 10 a.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. 
Info: 586-7767. 

12-22: Christmas Week. NAS- 
TAR races. Ascutney Mt., 


Brownsville. Info: 484-7711. 
14-15: Leam to Ski. Bolton 

Valley. Info: 434-2131. 

29 Sugarbush Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę. Warren. Info: 583-2381. 
31: Jay Peak Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę & Fireworks. Jay. Info: 
988-2611. 


JANUARY 1991 


4-6: Women’s Pro Ski Race. 

Jay Peak. Info: 988-2611. 

5: Citizen’s X-C Race. 1 p.m., 
freestyle. Woodstock Ski 
Touring Ctr. Info: 457-2114. 
6-7: Green Mt. Snowboard 
Series. Sugarbush, Warren. 
Info: 583-2381. 

6-9; Feb. 3-6: X-C Escape. 
Woodstock Inn & Resort. 

Info: (800) 448-7900. 

12: Bunny Bertram Mem. 
Race. 10 a.m., Suicide Six Ski 
Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1666. 

12-13: Races Weekend. Ascut¬ 
ney Mt., Brownsville. Info: 
484-7711. 

13 Catamount Trail 50-km. 
Marathon. Craftsbury Ski 
Ctr. Info: 586-2514. 

19-20: N.E. Cup Snowboard 
Series. Sugarbush, Warren. 
Info: 583-2381. Wedgebus- 
ters Wknd. Ascutney Mt., 
Brownsville. Info: 484-7711. 

25- 27: Winter Camival. Media 
Madness slalom. Bolton Val- 
ley. Info: 434-2131 

26- 27: Women’s Ski Wknd. 
Ascutney Mt., Brownsville. 
Info: 484-7711. 

27 Grand Mamier Chefs Ski 
Race. Sugarbush, Warren. 
Info: 583-2381. 

29 Roll-Back-The-Clock. Ski 

for 1948 lift ticket price of 
$3.50. Mad River Glen, Waits¬ 
field. Info: 496-3551. 


FEBRUARY 


2: Mogul Challenge. Mad 

River Glen, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3551 United Way Ben- 
efit Race. Jay Peak. Info: 988- 
2611. 

3: Fisk Trophy Race. 10 a.m., 
Suicide Six Ski Area, Wood¬ 
stock. Info: 457-1666. Blue- 
berry Hill Ski Marathon. 

25, 50 km. 10 a.m., Goshen. 
Info: 247-6735. 

3-7: Fun on Snów. Bolton Val- 
ley. Info.- 434-2131. 

9: Valentine’s Day X-C Ski-a- 
Thon. 9 a.m.-3 p.m., various 
touring centers. To benefit 
American Heart Assoc. Info: 
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878-7700. 

9-10: Intershack Race. Jay 

Peak. Info: 988-2611. 

14-24: Washingtons Birthday 
Celeb. Thurs., Run for the 
Roses giant slalom race. Bol- 
ton Valley. Info: 434-2131 
17; Washington^ B-Day Cel¬ 
eb. Jay Peak. Info: 988-2611. 
19 21: Mid-Week X-C Ski 
Trek. Benefit Vt. Lung Assoc., 
Craftsbury Ski Ctr. Info: 863- 
6817; 800-642-3288 (Vt.). 

21: Junior Mogul Challenge. 
Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. 
Info: 496-3551. 

24: Stowe Derby. Downhill, X- 
C race. Mt. Mansfield. Info: 
253-7321. 


hrougli the 

Season 


Bennington Museum. West 
Main St., Bennington. Info: 
447-1571. 

• Dec. 8-16: Celebration week, 
free admission. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 
Open Nov. 23-23; all week- 
ends in Dec., plus Dec. 26-28. 
Brattleboro Musie Center. W. 
Village Meeting House, W. 
Brattleboro. Info: 257-4523. 

• Dec. 1: 8 p.m., Windham Or¬ 
chestra. 

• Jan. 19: 8 p.m., French Horn 

Concert. 

• Jan. 27: 3 p.m., “Mainly Moz¬ 

art” chamber musie. 

Brattleboro Opera Theatre. 

Mozart Bicentennial Celeb. 
Latchis Theatre. Info: 254- 
6649. 

• Jan. 9-10: Morning perform- 

ances. 

• Jan. 11:8 p.m. 

• Jan. 13: 3 p.m. 

Capitol Chamber Artists. 

Amadeus: A Portrait of Wolf¬ 
gang Amadeus Mozart. 8 p.m., 
Info: 537-3151. 

• Dec. 15: The Young Man. Fair 
Haven U.H.S. 

• Jan. 25: Happy Birthday Ama¬ 

deus! St. Pauls Church, Or¬ 
well. 

Catamount Trail Association. 

Winter ski tours. Info: 864- 
5794. 

• Jan. 5-6: Sat., Blueberry Hill to 

Natural Turnpike; Sun., Wilk- 
inson Trails tour. Info: 434- 
2704. 

• Jan. 12-13: Sat., Craftsbury 7 to 

Lowell; Sun., Marathon, 
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Craftsbury. Info: 586-2514. 

• Jan. 19-20: Sat., Kelley Stand 

Rd. to Red Fox Inn, Bond- 
ville; Sun., Londonderry Vil- 
lage Inn to Wallingford Pond. 
Info: 388-2897. 

• Jan. 21-24: Inn-to-Inn, Chitten- 

den to Lincoln. Info: 247- 
3300. 

• Jan. 26: Readsboro to Rte. 9. 

Info: 368-2815. 

• Jan. 27: Trapp Lodge to Slay- 

ton Pasture, back to Top 
Notch, Stowe. Info: 253-8511. 

• Feb. 2-3: Telemark Wknd. at 
Mt. Meadows, Killington. Info: 
775-7077. 

• Feb. 9-10; Camels Hump 
Wknd., Huntington. Sat., 
Honey Hollow tour; Sun., 10 
a.m., Herb Painter Citizens 
Race. Info: 434-2704. 

• Feb. 16: Bolton to Trapp 
Lodge, Stowe. Info: 878-6928. 

• Feb. 17: Mt. Mansfield Tour 
via Underhill Trail. Info: 388- 
2897. 

• Feb. 23: End-to-End Bicenten¬ 
nial Ski Tour. Info: 864-5794. 

Crossroads Arts Council. 8 

p.m. Info: 775-5413. 

• Dec. 5: Folk Musie Concert. 
Mili River U.H.S., Clarendon. 

• Dec. 8: Harold and the Purple 
Crayon. Castleton College 
Fine Ans Ctr. 

• Feb. 9: Hartford Ballet. Castle¬ 
ton College Fine Arts Ctr. 

• Feb. 16: Asleep at the Wheel 
Concert. College of St. Jo¬ 
seph, Rutland. 

• Feb. 20: Emperors Neiv 
Clothes. Mili River U.H.S., 


Clarendon. 

• Feb. 22: I Musici de Montreal 
Concert. Grace Cong. Church, 
Rutland. 

Helen Day Art Center. 12-5 
p.m., except Tues., Stowe. 

Info: 253-8358. 

• Dec. 8-Jan. 2: lOth Anniv. Fest. 
of the Christmas Trees. 

• Jan. 26: My Vermont: Peter 

Miller photos. 

Hildene. Manchester. Info: 
362-1788. 

• Dec. 18: X-C Ski Ctr. Open 
daily, 9 a.m.-dusk. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours. 
4-9 p.m. 

Onion River Arts Council. 

Barre Opera House. Info: 
229-9408. 

• Jan. 11: Laslow Gardony, Jazz 

Piano Trio, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 1: Asleep at the Wheel. 
Montpelier City 7 Hall, 9 p.m. 

• Feb. 8: Hartford Ballet, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: I Musici de Montreal, 
8 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the 
Arts. Town Hall Theatre, 
Woodstock, 8 p.m. Info: 457- 
3981. 

• Dec. 1: Maura 0’Connell. 

• Dec. 8: National Marionette 
Theatre. The Sorcerers Ap- 
prentice, 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 18, 1991: The Fairfield 

Four & Dartmouth Gospel 
Choir. 

• Jan. 24: I Musici de Montreal. 

Cellist, Yuli Turovsky, direc- 
tor. 

River Valley Performing Arts 
Ctr. Greenhoe Theater, Put- 


ney, 8 p.m. Info: 387-5454. 

• Dec. 1: 1990 World AIDS Day 
Concert. 

• Dec. 8: Cheryl Wheeler Con¬ 
cert. 

• Dec. 14-16; 21-24: A Holiday 
Production. 

• Dec. 18-19: Noweli Sing We 
Clear, 7:30 p.m. 

Shelbume Museum. Info: 

985-4181. 

• Thru-Dec. 9: Folk Art Collec- 
tion. Daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 1-2: A Museum Xmas, 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 10: Sleigh Ride Festival, 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Vermont institute of Natural 

Science. Woodstock. Info: 
457-2779- 

• Dec. 1: Holiday Naturę Crafts, 
2-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 27: Christmas Bird 
Count. 

• Dec. 28: Falcons for the Fu¬ 
turę Holiday Program, 7:30 
p.m. 

Vt. Natural Resources Coun¬ 
cil. Montpelier. Info: 223- 
2328. 

• Nov. 17: Sharing the Spirit, a 
resource workshop, 9 a.m.-2 
p.m. 

• Dec. 3: 13th Environmental 
Law Conference, 8:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Lakę Morey Inn, 
Fairlee. 

• Dec. 18. Holiday Open House, 
3:30-6 p.m. 

• Jan. 24: Annual Legislative 

Breakfast, 7:30-9 a.m. 

• Jan. 26: Citizen Lobbying Day 

for Conservation, noon-5 p.m. 
State House, Montpelier. 

Vt. State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow. Middlebury. Info: 
388-3177. 

• Nov. 1-Dec. 31: American 
Crafts Exhibit. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 
p.m. 

• Dec. 2: Noon-5 p.m., Open 
House. 

• Feb. 18-22: Ceramic Work¬ 
shop. 

Vermont Symphony Orches¬ 
tra Concerts. 8 p.m. Info: 
864-5741. 

• Dec. 7: College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland. 

• Dec. 8: Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 

• Dec. 9: 7:30 p.m., Woodstock 
U.H.S. 

Weston Playhouse. Info: 824- 
5288 . 

• Dec. 19: Village Christmas 
Caroling, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 16: Bluegrass & Country 
Musie, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Rotary Club Penny 
Auction, 8 p.m. 


WHAT S NEXT 

Corinth, 1905: Former Governor Deane C. Davis’s 
vivid recollections of living and learning on a Vermont farm. 
An exclusive excerpt from his soon-to-be-published memoirs. 

Delectable Dining: AtourofVermont’s richstock 
of roadside diners. 

Green Mountain Musie: Helen Hanness Fian 

ders scoured the State to gather traditional Vermont songs. 
Margaret MacArthur has spent her life singing them. 

St. Albans: A profile of the hub of Franklin County. 

Neighborly Recycling: Neighbors once met at 
the dump; now it’s the recycling center. 

Whitewater on the West: For two weekends 
every spring, water pours out of Bali Mountain Dam injamaica 
and into the West River. The kayakers and canoeists are ready. 

A1SO in the Spring issue of Vermont Life: You can bet that 
the ice onJoes Pond will go out sometime; Peter Millers port- 
folio from decades of photographing Yermonters; and morę. 



















Great Calendars 

\ainoatLifc 


FROM 


1991 POCKET CALENDAR 


1991 WALL CALENDAR (a bove) 1991 ENGAGEMENT BOOK 



CLIP & MAIL TO: Vermont Life, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 

pleaseT "U 

SEND 
ME o* 


AD490 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


1991 Wall Calendar(s) @ $6.95 
1991 Engagement Book(s) @ $7.95 
1991 Pocket Calendar(s) @ $5.95 
4% sales tax to VT addresses 
Shipping & Handling* 
-- TOTAL 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


TOWN/STATE/ZIP __ 

□ My check to Vermont Life is enclosed. 

Charge my □ SE □ CS Signature 
Acct. #_ 


Shipping & Handling: Pay $1.75 
for the first calendar and 
$1.00 for each additional 
calendar (U.S. only). 


— Exp. Datę 


NEW! Perfect for carrying in pocket or 
purse, our newest calendar offers plenty 
of room for appointments and notes, 
plus 13 color photos of Vermont’s beau- 
tiful seasons. Wire-bound and sturdy 
enough to travel with you all 
year long. 3% x 6 l A, $5.95 


Our best photographers take you on a 
tour through Vermont’s seasons in 13 
colorful photos. This beautiful calendar 
of Vermont places and people has lots 
of room for notes and appointments. It 
is wire-bound and comes packed in its 
own colorful mailing box, perfect for 
-giving. 8 x 10 !/ 2 , $6.95 


Record notes and appointments on these 
handy week-at-a-glance pages, with 55 
colorful images of Vermont to inspire 
you. Wire-bound to lie fiat. it comes in 
its own colorful mailing box, handy for 
gift-giving. 5 3 A x 8!4, $7.95 


Phone 802-828-3241 
weekdays 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
(8:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m. through Dec. 14), 
or use the order form helów. 














































Heading for 
home, a team 
of draft 
horses pulls 
a sleigh and 
its passengers 
toward the 
end of their 
trip at Fair 
Winds Farm in 
Brattleboro. 
Our guide to 
Vermont 
sleigh rides 
begins on 
page 46. 
Photograph by 
Paul Miller. 


74470 60930 


























